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a word from the authors 
about this book... 


To use one of the phrases popular with the in generation, this 
book will tell it like it is. There are educators who have, for years, 
been reluctant to admit there are “slow learners,” and others have 
used a variety of phrases to describe this group. We believe there 
is every valid reason to believe there are large numbers of pupils 
who could correctly be called slow learners, and we believe just 
as strongly they can be taught successfully. In many ways, they 
are among the most rewarding students to teach. With a combined 
total of more than 50 years of experience, we have taught and 
worked with children of varying abilities, in a variety of socio- 
economic areas, and with wide variation in ethnic backgrounds. 
This book will concentrate on those specific, practical techniques 
which have brought the greatest success. Our objective is to help 
you understand the slow learner's problems, assist you in de- 
veloping realistic solutions— and most of all to help you uncover 
that hidden desire to learn, which is usually a good deal more 
intense than surface behavior indicates. 

Successfully teaching the slow learner requires the use of 
methods and techniques that stress ingenuity and creativity, and 
stimulate the minds of youngsters who have not been previously 
awakened. Each child must be provided with work he will be 
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able to accomplish. This book describes hundreds of ways you 
can reach the slow learner, whether he demonstrates an inability 
to recognize and comprehend words and sentences, shows a lim- 
ited vocabulary, has difficulty with arithmetical computations, 
finds it difficult to do abstract thinking, is handicapped by a short 
attention span— or for other reasons, has little interest in absorb- 
ing the things you’re trying to teach. By sparking his imagination 
and motivating him to participate actively, you will achieve prog- 
ress in various problem areas. Lessons must be personalized, so 
the student is able to comprehend the reason for including a par- 
ticular topic, and more important, the reason for his mastering it. 
The slow learner might be described as the student who will not 
usually catch the ball when you throw it— simply because he is 
not interested in doing so. It is our task to encourage him, through 
you, to play a more active role in the ball game— and enjoy more 
of the benefits that will surely result. 

One of the greatest thrills of teaching is to see the glow of 
recognition on a child’s face when he arrives at a successful con- 
clusion, or looking at the expression on his face when he sees you 
are delighted with a particular bit of progress he has made. This, 
as all of us know, does not happen by accident. It happens as the 
result of careful, systematic planning and the sustained use of 
fully developed, productive teaching techniques. 

All the methods described in this book have been tested in a 
great many classroom situations. A major objective is to describe 
the more important, basic needs of the children, and to illustrate 
ways you will be able to fulfill many of them through your rela- 
tionships in the classroom and through the lessons you develop. 
This individual fulfillment is an absolute necessity if the slow 
learner is to change his previous pattern, and leam successfully. 

Most of the techniques are adaptable to various levels of edu- 
cation. You will find they lend themselves to variation and, in- 
deed, it is recommended you make such changes as will fit the 
particular requirements of the children in your classroom. For 
example, the same basic method may be used to teach vocabulary 
to a third grader, or to a student several grades higher. It is the 
approach we suggest to you— and your own refinements will make 
it even more applicable to your own class. 

You will probably agree that enthusiasm and love of learning 
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must be communicated to the slow learners. In addition, his self- 
image must be changed so that lie is made to feel he is capable of 
learning. More importantly, so lie feels an infinitely greater desire 
to learn. Because he has probably failed so often in the past, he 
now needs to experience academic success. lie needs to compre- 
hend the fact that the skills and knowledge you offer to him will 
have a direct bearing on his entire life. By applying the various 
methods included in this book, you can effectively assist him In 
this development and, in him, you will discover each days labors 
become more stimulating and more challenging to you as you 
multiply your success in teaching the slow learner. 
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recognizing 
the slow learner 


In order to successfully teach slow learners, the teacher must 
relate to them on two levels— intellectually and emotionally. Para- 
phrasing this, we must teach both with our brains and our hearts. 
We must become so aware of certain aspects of the children’s 
lives that these aspects in turn become part of our subconscious 
minds. As one aspect, let us consider the effects of poverty: Many 
children arc slow learners as a result of financial or intellectual 
impoverishment, and poverty may cause physical or psychological 
handicaps that preclude learning. For example, the slow learner 
most often experiences difficulty in reading. This is directly re- 
lated to his lack of the basic communication skills-speaking and 
listening. Many times these are sadly neglected in the homes of 
the poor, where children are often encouraged to be seen and not 
heard, or where they are chased from the house into the street 
early in the morning, and left there until late at night. The vocab- 
ulary development of these children may suffer as a result of the 
lack of communication with adults. It is difficult to believe, but 
there arc native bom children entering our schools whom we must, 
literally, teach to speak English, and to communicate. 

Another aspect, which we often take for granted, is a lack of 
cultural background. A child whose home lacks hooks, magazines, 
and newspapers, must be introduced to printed pages. He may be 
meeting them for the first time in the classroom. His physical 
awareness extends, in a vast number of cases, only to his im- 
mediate environment. Often he has spent almost his entire life 
within a radius of four or five blocks. He has never been to a 
1 
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museum, a zoo, or even a library. Tire slow leamer often has no 
motivation to learn. He is required by law to attend school, but 
what law in the world is able to force him to take part in the 
learning process? 

Our tasks are cut out for us. We must try to help this child 
to overcome his handicaps. We must help him to read, to elim- 
inate feelings of discomfort when he is confronted by words, to 
build his experiential background and widen his horizons. Being 
aware of his needs, we can try to fulfill them— the need for love 
and affection, for a feeling of security, and for a sense of accom- 
plishment. Methods, techniques and strategies will be outlined 
for you which will, in part, help you to accomplish this. 

Remembering that the slow leamer is an individual child with 
differences in needs and abilities, we suggest basic procedures 
you may wish to follow, or to modify'; making sure his handicaps 
are not of physical origin; giving him more of your time and at- 
tention; showing him you are anxious to help him; placing him 
in a group of children who need instruction in similar skills; 
giving him status; handling him with patience if he suddenly stops 
learning (if he forms a mental ‘block”); getting him to produce 
good work and exhibiting it; motivating and guiding him so that 
he strives to eliminate his own handicaps, and develops an in- 
terest and a positive feeling toward the classroom and education. 

We are administering to his intellectual needs when we teach 
him vocabulary and reading, mathematics and social studies. We 
are nourishing him emotionally when we show' him love and 
affection, when we make him feel he belongs, when we establish 
situations in which he can achieve success and develop feelings 
of self-worth. Are they not equally important? 


PROFILE OF THE SLOW LEARNER 

A. He most often comes 
from a poverty stricken 
home 


Many of our slow learners come from what our newspapers refer 
to as culturally disadvantaged- homes. (This term is often used 
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as a euphemism for "poor.”) We find these youngsters in all 
groups; among the Negro and the white, the seventh generation 
American, and the immigrant. They may be children from Ap- 
palachia, Hong Kong, or from Main Street. But in most cases, 
these slow learners come from impoverished families. 

The extent of poverty in our nation today is far greater than 
most of us realize. In New York City, there are more than 830,000 
people being supported by the New York City Department of So- 
cial Services. They are so often apathetic and resigned to their 
present situation that they do not see the hope that education— 
and, regrettably, it is only education— can bring them! Tin's is our 
first job— to inspire children, to convey to them the idea that they 
can rise above their environments, as many people before them 
have done. We must teach them that there is hope— that even 
today, trite as it may sound, America is still the fabled “land of 
opportunity.” Our President lias said no child need forego a col- 
lege education for lack of funds. We must bring this home to 
each and every child— to show each one he can, if he will educate 
himself, make a higher place for himself in our society. But we 
cannot convey this idea if we do not believe it ourselves. 

In regard to the actual physical effects of poverty, research 
biologists have announced a hypothesis which, if proven, may be 
a key to some of our problems. They have stated that if a preg- 
nant woman eats a diet lacking in sufficient vitamins, her child 
may be born with poorer brain development, and therefore de- 
creased intelligence. This is the direct link between poverty and 
slow learners. While the problem is being studied, physicians are 
prescribing vitamin pills for women during pregnancy, but far 
too many of our poor women do not see their doctors until they 
are in the sixth or seventh month of pregnancy— which is late, 
in terms of the formation of the embryonic brain. 

There is another variety of poverty— although it is not eco- 
nomic. The child whose parents have no time for him— who are 
so busy with careers or with the golf course that be grows up 
alone, or with servants caring for him— is also impoverished. The 
“poor little rich girl” is not a mythical character; she does exist— 
surprisingly often. We know of many children from financially 
secure backgrounds who have become behavior problems in or 
outside of school as a result of this emotional deprivation. How 
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often we lead of such cases in onr newspapers! Not one, but 
many eelebrities, have "trouble" with their children because they 
have not taken the trouble to guide them. , . 

We must consider each child as an individual; when lie has 
problems, we must study them, always keeping his background 
in mind. 


B. He is unable to 
communicate 

Have you ever encountered, or has the thought crossed your 
mind that there are children who have not learned the very 
fundamental sldll of speaking? When a family of nine is forced 
to live in one or two rooms, the children are encouraged, or pres- 
sured to keep quiet. They do not get the opportunity to use 
words or to learn their meanings. They may not hear English 
spoken. You must, in any grade, teach such children to express 
themselves in words, instead of gestures; statements instead o 
fists; sentences instead of screams. Of course, if a child does not 
have this knowledge of speech, how can he ever learn to read 
or mite? Speaking is one of the most fundamental of the language 
arts skills, basic to the others. How does one teach a child to 
speak? It is a long, difficult process, but it starts with encourage- 
ment. 

1. Allow him to feel free to speak. 

2. Encourage him to do so. 

3. Praise him when he does. 

4. Set up situations in which he will speak: 

a. For example, tell the children a story or have them watch 
a film or a TV program, but stop it before it ends. Then 
have each child tell how he expects it to finish. Repeti- 
tion is unimportant; what is important is getting the child 
to speak. 

b. You may wish to use a pair of telephones, sometimes 
available from your local telephone company, to foster 
spealdng. If you cannot borrow these toy phones, even 
those made by connecting tin cans with cord can be just 
as valuable. 
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5. Stress vocabulary— the vocabulary the child should actually 
use in his daily life, and have him use these words in the 
work you do with him in class. For this experience, charts 
are particularly good. We will outline this technique in 
Chapter 5. The need for vocabulary improvement can be 
seen in this typical true story. 

In one of the Operation Head Start schools a four year old 
was brought to the supervisor screaming. He screamed and 

be kicked, and kept shrieking, “You , you - 

you P He had hurt his knee, and the Head Start 

teacher was attempting to clean it with peroxide. After the 
task was finally finished, the lady talked with the child. 

"Didn't you know we were trying to help you?” 

"Yep." 

“Then why did you keep screaming?” 

"It hurt." 

“But why were you using such a bad word? You know you 
don’t use words like that in school." 

"But, teacher, I don’t know no other word." 

Vocabulary knowledge is one of the major parts of the test 
used to calculate the I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient). In many cities 
it has been discarded because it was considered to be invalid, 
after it was realized that while culturally deprived children may 
be deficient in this knowledge, they are not necessarily unin* 
telligent. As teachers, our work is clear. We must Increase our 
pupils’ use of words, expand their powers of self-expression. This 
chapter is devoted to philosophy for the most part, and so there 
are only a relatively few methods and strategies contained herein. 
Subsequent ones will be more practical— giving you many spe- 
cific skills, and then telling you how you may teach the slow 
learner successfully. Remember, too, that “words are the ambas- 
sadors of the soul!” 


C. He lacks experiences 

When youngsters are brought up in a limited, sterile or hostile 
environment, their intellectual and spiritual development is hin- 
dered or marred. They rarely experience new situations, or get 
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any sort of intellectual stimulation in the home As an “ a ™P • 
we can point to children living on Staten Island, one of the five 
boroughs of New York City. Separated from Manhattan and aU 
of its wonders by a ferryboat ride costing only 5 cents, these 
boys and girls have never, ever, visited the magic island across 
the bay! The converse is true of people living in Manhattan. Cer- 
tainly the majority of them have never visited Staten Island, or 
seen the longest bridge in the world, the Verrazzano-Narrows, 
which connects it to Brooklyn. Yet Staten Island is part of New 
York City, and the seventh grade social studies curriculum in- 


cludes u. 

In order to help the culturally deprived children, we must 
supply intellectual stimulation, which acts as a catalyst in ie 
learning process. What would a trip to Staten Island bring to e 
child from a typical urban environment? He would travel across 
New York Bay, coming quite close to Liberty Island, and its 
famous “grande dame.” He would see some of the ocean-going 
traffic entering and leaving one of the worlds greatest ports. On 
the Island itself, he could visit High Rock Park, a conservationist s 
dream, which still has virgin forests and lands unchanged since 
the time the Indians roamed through them. He might go to the 
Hichmondtown Restoration and see a Dutch schoolhouse, with 
the residence of the teacher attached, called the Vorleezer House. 
All these experiences are readily available, but unfortunately, so 
rarely taken advantage of. Aren’t there such places of interest 
in or near your area— zoos, libraries, radio or TV stations, banks, 
colleges, movies, plays, ballgames; visits to hotels, to department 
stores, to food distributors, to which some trips may be arranged? 

Why should you, the teacher, bother to take children on trips 
and do other things to try to make up for this lack of experiences? 
Consider the following: Children who have spent much of their 
early lives in Puerto Rico often have difficulty learning to read 
the word “train.” Upon investigation, it is discovered that they 
had never encountered such a vehiclel We must supply many 
and varied experiences for our reluctant learners, for our cul- 
turally deprived. Remember, that while a trip to a place nearby 
is not exciting for you, it may be very thrilling for a child who 
has never been more than three blocks away from home. 

There arc so many things we, as teachers, take for granted. 
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We have graduated from college, and so we have a familiarity 
with books of all sorts. They have become almost as great a part 
of our lives as food, shelter or clothing. Yet there are many homes 
where a book gains entry only when a child brings it from school. 
We have given children newspapers and magazines and been 
thanked profusely for them— because they are a rarity. It is very 
difficult for us to understand what culturally disadvantaged really 
means, because most of us have never experienced such extreme 
deprivation. Not only that, but rarely do we associate closely 
with those whose lives have been blighted by poverty and igno- 
rance. We have visited homes where the only visible furniture 
was unmade beds and tables. In this situation, one hardly thinks 
of books. Yet, if we do not introduce them, and foster an interest 
in them, how will this intellectual wasteland ever end? 

There is one source of stimulation wlu'ch is a double-edged 
sword, but which we cannot possibly ignore. This is television. 
There is no doubt that youngsters leam from it. Have you seen 
a four year old pick a product from the shelves of a grocery be- 
cause it is advertised so often on the programs he watches? There 
are television sets found in homes where a book is never opened, 
a newspaper never bought, a magazine non-existent. In rural 
England, one sees picturesque white cottages with thatched roofs, 
and television antennae extending above them. 

Very often in September a teacher will ask his or her pupils 
to write a composition on, “What I Did Last Summer. For a 
child who went nowhere, and did nothing; or who certainly 
would not tell, voluntarily, about the stunts he pulled, or the 
time the police picked him up— what is there to say? But pupils 
like this have written compositions for us about rockets being 
launched, or races run at Indianapolis, because of the wonder of 
television. We are all aware of how much smaller the world has 
become, thanks to such miracles as Telstar. Television can be one 
of our tools, if we use it constructively. We cannot assume that all 
pupils have sets in their homes, but we can use them when they 
do. Perhaps the greatest objection to the medium is the amount 
of violence pictured on it, before our very eyes. This is not only 
true of fictional broadcasts, but also of real life. How many mi - 
lions saw the shooting of Lee Harvey Oswald by Jack Rubyr 
This factor cannot be ignored, but it does not mean that we must 
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condemn the medium completely. We must learn to use it . and 
teach our pupils to profit by it in a wholesome mannen Imtead 
of "What did yon do last summer? , we suggest you ry * 
your slow learners. "What is the most important event winch 
happened last summer-in your actual hfc, in the movie 
television?” 


D. He is often unatvare 
of his background and 
heritage 

“Mommy, where do I come from?” This was the very first time 
the seven year old boy had asked his mother what could have 
been a very embarrassing question. She, being very modern, pro 
cceded to give the biological and physiological explanation, i 
spoke sagely, and at length, about sperm and egg, womb and 
birth. Before she finished, her son interrupted her. No, no, 
mommy. Jimmy Brown comes from the Bronx. Where do I come 
from?” , , 

Children do want to leam about their backgrounds, their her- 
itage. However, we should not try to make them into miniature 
adults. We must work at their level of understanding. The present 
demands for the teaching of Negro history are, for example, very 
well founded. All children need to have pride in themselves, in 
their culture, and what it has contributed to civilization and to 
our nation. White children, too, need to leam of the Negro s con- 
tribution to our national growth. This information should surely 
be included in the history books we are using today. 

We believe this continuity with the past should be studied and 
stressed. John Kennedy, before becoming President of the United 
States, wrote a short book called "A Nation of Immigrants.” How 
tme this title is! Except for those of us who descended from the 
American Indian, don’t we all fall into that category? By pre- 
senting this concept to children, we uplift them-in their o%vn 
eyes. Certainly each wave of immigration has added to our wealth 
of culture, and the Puerto Rican child, the Chinese, the Italian, 
or the Polish, each should be made to feel the value of his an- 
cestors’ contribution. In our nation the role of the very early 
immigrants has been given too much prestige. 
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One reason for the greatness of our country is its diversity of 
cultures. How boring— if we lost this, if we were all alike, if we 
cooked and spoke and thought alike. The child from a “different” 
background is often ashamed of it. He is often considered to be 
a slow learner, when what he really needs is acculturation. You 
can help him to turn the shame to pride, to see that “Where do 
I come from?” is very important— but more so is, “Where am I 
going?" 


E. He lacks motivation 

If one bad to choose the most important concept in education, 
it would be, without question, motivation. Like the biblical David 
conquering Goliath, the power of a desire to accomplish some- 
thing is tremendous. If we can motivate all of our slow learners 
to learn, we too can kill the giant, against the worst possible odds. 
Certainly, it is harder to motivate these children. As we have 
said, they are very special children, because they are handicapped. 
Their problems arc often multiple in nature. They may be hostile 
or apathetic; they may be doing a minimum amount of work- 
just enough to get by-or they may be doing absolutely no work 
in school at all. But if we can motivate them, what a differencel 
We have seen pupils almost literally come alive when they dis- 
cover” electricity, or when they are introduced to Edgar Allan 
Poe. We have heard of a boy learning to read in six months, after 
six years of failure, because he wanted to construct a motor an 
had to read the plans for it himself. We know of cliiklren, consi 
ered to be slow learners, working long hours in the library to 
prepare debates for social studies. There are many ways to mo 
tivate your children, and we shall try to help you to d eve op 
your sldll as a teacher so that you will be able to “hook them, to 
get them interested— to really motivate them. 


F. He is unable to read 

Most educators would agree that the primary difficulty of the 
slow learner is reading. Suffering from this, he fails into a pa 
tern which very often damns all of his days in schoo . e m y 
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develop in different ways as a result of this: He may become 
hostile— and fight at the slightest provo«t.on. He [ ” a >J> ec ° 
apatheUc-and allow life in school, with all that is attenda 
upon it, to pass him by. He may even fall into a grouprsbrnh tr 
and sometimes manages to achieve a modicum of succes 
all too often faiU; and from this alternate acceptance and rejec 
tion, becomes frustrated. It is possible that ma y e v e n achieve 
enough success to fool himself into thinlung that 'veil, an 
seem perfectly content with his lot in life. In a ctu ahty he -s 
achieving little. All of these possibilities exist in our classroom 
today. 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR THE TEACHER 


A. Respect for the individual 

From the concept of pride in one’s background, we move very 
quickly to the idea of respect for the individual. Each individua 
is precious to us. , 

Respect in the classroom applies to both the teacher and t e 
students. You should respect them, and they, in turn, should re 
spcct you. This, too, is not as easy as it sounds. How can you 
respect children when they are dull or inattentive, screaming or 
giggling, shouting obscenities or physically violent with one an- 
other, or even with you? By your manner, however, you can 
handle many difficult situations, handle them well, and still treat 
the children with respect. 

This story' will illustrate. 

A new and very distressed teacher came to his supervisor. 

He had been forced to take a girl out of his class because she 
had told him, point blank, "I will not behave in herel’ The 
assistant principal questioned him. The teacher warned the 
class that anyone who did not behave and interfered with his 
teaching would be disciplined. To the teacher's surprise, the 
supervisor was obviously delighted. Then he explained, “The 
young lady you removed from class— 1 know her very well. 
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She usually would have replied with a profane expression. 

Can you see what progress you have made with her?" Be- 
cause she had been treated with respect, the child had re- 
sponded without the use of her usual vulgarity. 

In dealing with children it has been said, “We teachers have to 
love them when they are least lovable.” The best way to teach 
any concept, and particularly love, is by living it. 

Many children use language which might make an adult blush. 
You must not be shocked; neither ignore it. You will find that 
children will react to you as an individual and, unless provoked, 
will not usually curse or swear at you. If they do, however, use a 
comment such as, “This is not the way we express ourselves here. 
Please stop! Wc don’t speak to you that way, and we don t expect 
you to speak that way to us!” 

If you honestly believe this, and you can accept the fact that 
some children regard you as a threat, and are reacting to you in 
this way although you personally are not, and if you are able to 
understand this, you arc in a position to win them over. The 
biblical truth, “A soft voice turoeth away wrath” is particularly 
effective in the classroom. It is so easy to magnify offenses, and 
create “incidents,” as long as teachers allow themselves the ex- 
pensive luxury of getting excited. 


li. Supplying the basic needs 
of children 


All children, and particularly our slow learners, need love and 
affection, a feeling of security, a sense of being wonted and a 
feeling of self-worth. Surely we know that the prune responsibly 
for fulfilling these needs lies in tire hands of tire parent, and ,u t 
as surely we know that in some homes tins is completely ignored 
Many children get, instead of love and affection, Worn and 
vituperation; instead of security a feelrng of bemg an ad, r not 
or a nuisance. They may come from broken homes, where tlier 
is not one father, but a succession of stepfathers uncles and 
friends. They may come from homes where no one has any time 
for them. 
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ITuwf ‘oHW ftingsfthat they will try to conceal them. 

has gotten into tronhle in the school. The broken home so often 
breaks the child. The love he laclcs manifests rise f, “ O f te l 
the way he acts. When a child comes to school wtth f O blachened 
eye or a battered head, try to ascertain the censes of the ta]or es 
Tbey may have been inflicted by a drnnVen father or a fru strated 
or rejected mother, or by some other member of the family w o 
may possess a sadistic streak. The sympathy yon feel for the chil 
will awaken in him an affection for you, and possibly a oe sir 
confide in you. Your tender feelings for him will be the nrsr 
avenue of communication with this unfortunate child. A 
smile, a warm word of encouragement, an interest in the cm 
life, a ldndly pat on the shoulder might be a partial anticlot 
for the cruelties he has suffered at home. 

What else can you do? Can you even partially fulfill the need 
for love and affection which is so strong and so basic, and so 
often lacking in children’s lives? Yes, you can. You may, in pa , 
become the parent figure the child longs to have. \ ou can ma 'e 
your classroom a place where children feel loved, where they fee 
comfortable. You cannot possibly substitute for a parent all o 
the time, but you may represent the mother or father who pos- 
sesses kindness and understanding. Some teachers begin their 


careers feeling love for all children, but soon start hating some 
of them as a result of their own inadequacy in structuring the 
classroom situation. We will try to show you specific ways in 
which you can create a climate which will bring out the best 
in your pupils and in you. This occurs in a class where you have 
control; and where there is a feeling of security, respect and 
affection between teacher and children. Slow learners will achieve 


far more in such an environment. Boys and girls must not en- 
counter the same chaos and disorder which many of them experi- 
ence in their own homes. They need you to structure this situation 
and develop a climate in which they can leam and develop spir- 
itually and intellectually. 
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C. The teacher must aheays 
act professionally 

Are you easily provoked to anger? If you axe, you will find 
this a decided handicap. Teachers must search their souls, and 
recognize their own fears. Very often adults are either afraid of 
the children, or of their own potential for violence. We have seen 
big men, terrified by their own impulses toward their students. 
This fear manifests itself in many ways; one of these is to pro - 
vokc arguments. 

How do you react when a child tells you, “No, I won't.” If 
you get furious, you will have trouble, severe trouble. If you can 
say, “Please, I need your help,” you are just too good to be true. 
Most of us fall somewhere in between, depending on the par- 
ticular circumstances. But children, and particularly our slow 
learners, do say "No,” and you simply must expect it and learn to 
tolerate it. 

Many slow learners are highly volatile and very easily pro- 
voked. Many do not like-indeed cannot toleratc-being phys- 
ically touched. We have heard it plirased, “Don’t touch the mer- 
chandise.” Have you ever felt a child recoil when you put your 
hand out to stop him from running? Be very careful about using 
your hands for any reason. Your strength must be in your voice, 
in your presence. 

Learning what upsets your children , what gets them going, 
and then avoiding these situations is equivalent to throwing 
strikes in a ball game. You can, so often, avoid trouble— not allow 
it to develop— by having work for your class to do from the mo- 
ment they enter your classroom until the time they leave ft. 
Chaos is uncomfortable for most children, and they will help 
you to avoid it. Some will need constant reminders, but if your 
tone is a pleasant one ("Come on. Let’s go. Let’s get to work,"), 
they will cooperate. Perhaps not every child, hut many of die 
members of the class can be settled down this way. You can 
then direct your attention to those who are not. Some of them 
will respond to further gentle chiding. Inevitably there are one 
or two children, usually slow Jeamers, who have no pencils, or 
pens, no notebooks or papers. It is simple enough to have a few 
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or he may not, but if he is bored, the wall has gone up around 
his mind. Your job is to breach it. We will try to show you h > ^ 
While it is true that one persons methods may not 
everyone, you will have bases from which you can work out you 
own variations. 


D. Special treatment for the 
slow learner 


Here are some general suggestions which may prove use u. 
They are applicable to children on any grade level, elementary 
or secondary. 


1. Very often we are too quick to designate a child as a slow 
learner without considering the possibility of physical defects, c 
sure to recommend to the parent that the vision and hearing^ o 
the child be checked if you End he is having learning difficulties. 
Poor reading frequently may be attributed to poor eyesight. Vision 
may change as the child grows, and suddenly a youngster may 
find his vision has deteriorated. If you deem it necessary, refer 
the child to the school nurse or doctor; if glasses, or a hearing 
aid, is needed, he sure the parent is informed, and that he obtains 
the help the child needs. 

2. Give slow learners more time and attention than you do 
to the other children. The reason is elementary— they need it more. 
By being patient and encouraging the child, you help him to 
grow and develop without being scared psychologically. Show 
him you are anxious to help him, and get him to seek your help. 
If you wish to call him up to your desk when the class is work- 
ing, motion to him, and ask him quietly, “Is there anything I 
can help you with, now?” It is possible that, with your help, some 
of his problem areas may disappear. Make him feel his questions 
are welcome. 


3. Seat him closer to you and, if your class is heterogeneously 
organized, next to a bright child. Be sure, however, that they are 
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compatible. Structure the situation so that the slow learner is 
able to accept the help of the other child. 

4. Form groups to teach new skills, or to strengthen those skills 
in which the children are deficient. You may wish to give a 
diagnostic test to the entire class in order to help you form these 
groups. By preparing this test carefully, you will be able to de- 
termine which children have needs in common, and then keep 
them together. Within the groups, you should have the children 
work independently, and at other times together. By varying the 
routine lessons you make your class far more interesting. 

5. Whenever possible, give your slow learners monitorial jobs. 
They need to feel important and to develop self-confidence, par- 
ticularly if they have had little academic success. Of course you 
should speak to them in the same tones you use to speak to the 
brighter children; never become annoyed by the inability to 
learn. These slower children should not feel different or handi- 
capped. 

6. If a child seems suddenly to be blocked in his ability to 
learn, he needs your patience and sympathetic understanding. 
Speak to him gently. Try to explain the work you are doing very 
carefully. Simplify the thought and the wording. If he still ap- 
pears perplexed, change the subject, saying, "We will return to 
this some other time.” Each of us knows of someone who "blocked 
out” a subject because he was ridiculed, or placed in a situation 
where he felt terribly inferior. 

7. When the slow learner presents you with written work 
(Illustration 1-1) worthy of exhibiting, be sure that it is dis- 
played. Encourage him to take part in plays and class discussions. 
Strive to build his self-esteem, so that he has poise and a feeling 
of self-worth. 

8. Guide the handicapped child in working toward elimination 
of his problem areas. If he has an older brother or sister in the 
school, enlist the aid of the sibling. Make the slow learner aware 
of any resources the school has to assist him, such as tutorial pro- 
grams, or coaching personnel. 

Invite the child’s parents to confer with you, and suggest ways 
in which they can help the child. Give concrete suggestions, not 
vague generalities. For example, you might tell a parent to have 
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Illustration 1*1 


the child read aloud for ten minutes per day to gain reading 
fluency. The parent may then ask the child questions about the 
material he has read to get some idea of the youngsters compre- 
hension. He may ask the child to select the main idea of the selec- 
tion, or to deflne any new words encountered. Parents are often 
anxious to help their children, but simply do not know how. It 
is worth our time and effort to instruct them in these techniques. 


SUMMARY 

The slow learner is often from a poverty stricken home. Be- 
cause of conditions within this home, he may be unable to com- 
municate and lacking in even the fundamental skill of speaking. 
His word knowledge is sometimes pitifully meagre. Many slow 
learners have had few cultural experiences— they have rarely left 
the immediate neighborhood in which they have been boro and 
brought up. Their school lives have not been satisfying, and they 
have lost the motivation for learning which may have been pres- 
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ent when they were very young. One of their most significant 
characteristics: they usually are unable to recognize words and 
to comprehend much of the material they are reading. 

As a teacher, you may have encountered only one or a few 
slow learners in a class, or you have had entire classes in which 
they are the rule rather than the exception. In any case, these 
boys and girls must be treated with respect, in order for them 
to be able to accept learning from you. They have basic needs 
which it is possible you may help them to fulfill. You must act 
professionally at all times. 

There are certain techniques to utilize with all slow learners: 
Determine whether they have sight or hearing problems, which 
might make them appear to be slow. Give them more of your 
time and attention; while the class is engaged in work you have 
assigned, you may concentrate on helping them with their spe- 
cific problems. Show them you are anxious to be of help-that 
you do not consider them to be pests or nuisances. Seat them close 
to you, so that in free moments they may ask questions of you. 
Form groups, to individualize your teaching. Occasionally make 
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the slow learners monitors, so that they may gain in status-m 
their own eyes. , , , 

If a child seems to be "blocking," he needs a great deal ot 
patient help. Simplify the work as much as you can, or tempo- 
rarily leave the subject. Praise any work which is done we , an 
is truly praiseworthy, and exhibit it— again to build the c ' s 
self-esteem (Illustration 1-2). Cive slow learners guidance, and 
motivate them to try to solve their problems— with your help, o 
course. Do not allow them to give up. 

There is one overriding factor which will determine to a 
extent your success or failure as a teacher of slow learners, 
you really love children? Do you care about them, about their 
development, their ultimate success or failure, their happiness as 
human beings? If you feel this love, then the compassion, interes 
and joy that you will get from seeing these youngsters grow an 
develop will tremendously enrich that part of your life whic 
you devote to them. 
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developing 
daily and yearly lesson plans 
for the slow learner 


Few of life’s activities do not benefit from careful planning. 
Many are totally impossible without it. Teaching is one of these, 
fn this chapter you will find included a brief discussion of the 
yearly lesson plan or calendar. All of the aspects of the dady 
lesson plan will be covered in detail; the aim, the motivation, the 
concepts you will cover, the pivotal questions you should ask, 
the type of homework assignment which you may choose to give, 
and the individualization you can do to meet the needs of each 
child. You will find, too, a description of the "warm-up a part 
of the lesson extremely useful in the junior or senior high school. 
In making your plans, you must provide for the children m your 
class who are slow learners. The more interesting your topics an 
their presentation, the more likely you are to entice their at en- 
tion. 

One of the authors recalls with pleasure a school experience 
which took place while she was teaching in a poverty blighted 
area. 

She remembers with affection a pair of dark eyes that 
turned toward her as she stood in front of her classroom, tell- 
ing the fifth grade children the story of Abraham ljnroln. 

She warmed to her subject as she saw the boys S“ e 
upon her face. He had been labeled a slow learner, 
ever his I.Q. might have been, judging from the look on his 

IS 
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face, the child was not emotionally impoverished. He lis- 
tened, with rapt attention, to the story of the martyred Presi- 
dent At the end of the school day, she approached the child 
and told him, quite truthfully, how delighted she was to see, 
by his attention to the lesson, that the child shared her deep 
love for one of our greatest presidents. She offered him a book 
on the life of Abraham Lincoln, which he accepted eagerly. 

Not being a very good reader, the child told her that his 
mother could help him understand it. The teacher suggested 
that they read the book together. He consented enthusi- 
astically. Then she asked him whether he would like to find 
some poem about Lincoln to read to the children at the next 
assembly meeting. “Oh, yes, oh yes!" answered the little boy 
fervently. As the teachers hands readied up on the wall 
where she had tacked a picture of Abraham Lincoln, the 
child looked at her earnestly and said, “Can I have that pic- 
ture, teacher?” With a deep sense of gratification, she handed 
it to him, thinking, “It was worth all the effort to find the pic- 
ture and the book and bring them into school.” This child, 
who was often so inattentive, so uninterested and rebellious, 
apparently had a tremendous power to love— to love a man 
he had never seen. For the first time, the teacher had caught 
glimpses of the child’s emotional potentialities. “Perhaps it is 
I, and not the little boy, who is the slow leamer," she thought. 

“Isn’t it remarkable that a person dead almost a hundred 
years has brought this child closer to me?” 

The success of this lesson arose from the teacher s careful plan- 
ning of the story of Abraham Lincoln, with all of its noble detail, 
her finding the picture and just the right book which would ap- 
peal to young children, being ever mindful of keeping it within 
the range of their comprehension. 

As we discuss planning, we should keep in mind the slow 
learner, for the w r ise teacher will realize that he must be able to 
allot more of his time and attention to this child; that the only 
way he can do this without penalizing the other youngsters in 
the class is by careful, meticulous planning. Please note, though, 
that this planning is not overly time-consuming, and that you will 
be able to work up plans which will be good for many classes, and 
for many lessons. 
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THE PLAN FOR THE YEAR 

Possibly, a yearly calendar is already available. Many de- 
partments have worked on these, and keep them on file. If so, 
your job is simplified. If not, take your curriculum bulletin or 
textbook and read it. Either of these will be divided into units. 
Count the units of work, and the time you have in which to cover 
them, and you can easily determine the amount of time to allot 
to each. Consider a year to have forty weeks, and, with eight 
units of work, you would allocate approximately five weeks to 
each unit. If some ufiits are shorter than others, vary this by 
devoting three weeks to them. 

You need this type of plan because it is very easy to become 
involved in a particular topic for too long a period of time, thus 
short-changing the others. Sufficient class time must be given for 
every topic you teach. One can "cover” an entire unit too quickly. 
One teacher we know tried to teach all of South America-geog- 
raphy and history-in one day! It was required in his syllabus 
that his classes study this material, and he simply had not planned 
on a yearly basis. This was the only time we have heard of a 
teacher being this negligent! 

DAILY PLANS 

As a conscientious teacher, you probably put a great deal of 
time into making your lesson plans, but don't you find that, as 
you progress, you need far fewer hours? It is a very rare person 
who can be a good teacher, however, and not plan fully and com- 
pletely. The time you spend at this makes your lessons much 
easier to teach, more interesting to leam, and more suitable to 
the needs of the slow learner. 

In your planning, you must include work for children with 
varying abilities within the same class. Some children leam more 
quickly than others, and will be bored if you do not have new 
material for them. Slow learners often do better at a slower pace. 
For example, in the teaching of arithmetic you must teach the 
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fundamentals, and then review them again and again for the 
slow learners. In this way you can be sure they are grasping the 
ideas you are trying to convey to them. If a child docs not under- 
stand “ten minus six equals four,” he certainly cannot solve a 
problem involving the operation "six hundred ten minus thirty- 
six.’* The brighter child is far more likely to have grasped the 
fundamental idea after hearing it once or twice than the slow 
learner. No class consists of children who learn at the same rate, 
yet it is our job to teach each child. You can most easily do this 
by setting up groups within your class. This is particularly im- 
portant in the teaching of reading and arithmetic, but also valu- 
able in social studies or science. 

Grouping by learning ability 

Let us consider teaching vocabulary to a class which you have 
divided into three different groups. In the first, you have placed 
those boys and girls who know the fewest number of words. In 
the second are those whose vocabularies are better, and in the 
third are the children who seem to have the best ability to speak, 
because they apparently know the most words. For each group, 
you will need a list of new words which you wall be teaching to 
them. However, the method you use may be identical for each 
group. (You may wish to use the one given in Chapter 5.) 

There are certain factors to consider, though, as you establish 
the groups. Making them flexible and changing them frequently 
assures that no stigma will be attached to any of them. It is most 
important that no child feel that he is “stuck in the dumb group. 
Do not think for one moment that children do not realize which 
groups they are in. Became of this, it is necessary to change them 
often, according to the children’s particular needs. Be sure that, 
while you are busy with one group, the others have work to do. 
We are sure you realize that when children are not occupied, 
they become rambunctious. 

Even if your class is composed entirely of slow learners, you 
may still wish to utilize the grouping techniques, because in this 
way you teach children to get along with one another, to live and 
to work together. This aspect of behavior itself is extremely valu- 
able. 
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Your plans should be flexible 

Your plans should be such that you must not hesitate to add 
to, or delete from them, if necessary. You will find you will get 
ideas from the children, which may be added to the lesson. Prob- 
ably you will use these plans again, and the additions you have 
made usually add to their value. We have found that using a 
loose-leaf notebook, with a separate sheet for each lesson, is good. 
By dating each in pencil, plans can be reused. Leave room for 
your comments, and additions. 

Your calendar will outline the units of work you will cover, 
and the specific lessons into which these have been broken down. 
Tliis would then be followed by your daily lesson plans. 

SPECIFIC COMPONENTS OF TIIE DAILY 
LESSON PLAN 

The type of daily plan which follows is one of many. We have 
found it serves our purposes well, and does not require an in- 
ordinate amount of time. It consists of these basic parts: 

Aim 

Motivation 
Concepts 
Pivotal Questions 
Individualization 
Homework Assignment 

Warm-up (Tie warm-up is particularly good in the junior 
high school and is discussed at the end of this section. ) 


Aim 

ft has often been said, “A foumey of a thousand mifes begins 
with but a single step.” This is true of learning, too. Consider the 
aims of your lessons, strung together, as the steps of learning in 
the journey of the course you are teaching. 

The aim should be stated as a question, and preferably as a 
“How” or a “Why" question. 
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Ho u) can we predict weather? 

Why did the colonies decide to break away from England. 

How is addition like multiplication? How is it different. 

What rales help us to spell words like lie, receive, receipt, 
recipe? 

Why did Bratus kill Caesar? 

The aim is the focus of the lesson. It must never be above the 
heads of slow learners. It is the focal point for you, and or t e 
children as well. Make use of it-in your thinking and in your 
work. Write it on the board or, better still, have the class secre- 
tary, or a youngster with good handwriting, place it in full view 
of everyone. It serves as a beacon. What am I trying to accomplis 
here and now? What steps are we taking today? 

Have the class copy the aim into their notebooks. With the rest 
of the material you will give them, there is a logical sequence— 
and learning is far easier in such a sequence. Particularly with 
slow learners, we must stress this sequential aspect of learning to 
attain clear, logical thinking— of which these children are capable, 
if we train them to do so. 

When you summarize the lesson, use the aim as the guide. Are 
your students able to answer the question it posed? As you ques- 
tion them, make sure you call much more often upon your slow 
learner. Do this in a warm, friendly manner, rather than in a cold, 
probing way. If be gives you a partial answer, help him to com- 
plete it. Always make him feel his contribution is important. In 
a word, encourage the child as much as possible. You may be able 
to tap unsuspected sources of intellectual activity. Just because 
a child doesn’t read well does not mean he cannot learn and enjoy 
your lessons. 

illod'rafion 

Motivation is the key which unlocks the child’s mind, and each 
lesson must have it. It is the spark which kindles his interest. Or 
you may think of it as the bait you throw out. This is the place 
where your creativity starts. Let your imagination run wild! 

Psychologists tell us that there are two basic lands of motiva- 
tion: intrinsic and extrinsic. Theoretically, intrinsic motivation 
comes from within the child. For example, most of us would like 
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to know how to predict weather, and you can utilize this, perhaps, 
by saying, "Wouldn’t you like to know if its going to rain, so 
that you won’t travel out to Shea Stadium and find the ball game 
is called off because of bad weather?” You build on those ideas 
the child is interested in and shows his curiosity about. This is 
intrinsic— he needs to learn this lesson for himself. But, how often 
is this true? One percent of the time— two percent, if we're lucky! 

Extrinsic motivation is from outside of the child's sphere. You 
are bringing it to him— presenting him with a challenge, a thought, 
a deed. You are, hopefully, making him sit up and take notice. 
The methods are myriad; the results can be miraculous. 

Shoot a small rocket (the kind powered by a carbon dioxide 
capsule), and they’ll remember jet propulsion. Bring in a pot 
and a hot-plate, and make fudge. They’ll never forget the “melt- 
ing pot” concept. Hold spelling bees, and such words as “liquid" 
and "communication" become important. Give the children as 
many real, palpable experiences as you can upon which you build 
their understanding of concepts. This will particularly help the 
slow child, to whom the comprehension of a concept becomes less 
difficult if he sees, hears, smells, touches or tastes it. 

Motivation is the key to being not only a good teacher, but a 
great one. Perhaps all of us can’t be great, but we can try. And 
you personally can have more fun this way because your children 
will enjoy your class, and show their enthusiasm. They will also, 
if encouraged, contribute by bringing in things of interest, stories, 
etc. This brings us to storytelling. The children are interested in 
your experiences— to a point. They would like to hear about the 
time you were stranded in the house by ten feet of snow, because 
that is, in itself, exciting. But all too often, stories about oneself 
and one’s family can be dreadfully boring. 

If any child, and particularly the reluctant learner, is not chal- 
lenged, if the work is above his head or out of his realm of in- 
terest, he becomes bored, and he feels that he is an outsider— or 
in today’s parlance, “alienated.” Then, to nourish his self-esteem, 
or to get attention, he may become boisterous, rebellious, or anti- 
social. His raucous laughter, calling out, or fighting will loudly 
proclaim that he was not included in the intellectual activity of 
the class. You must be extremely careful to include him in your 
plans, first by motivating him. 
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In your plans, your motivations might be: 

Show a film strip: “How to Write a Newspaper Article.” 

Or: Play a phonograph record, “Scarlet Ribbons. 

Or: Tell an anecdote: In Salt Lalce City, Utah, there is a 
monument to a sea gull. This city was settled by the 
Mormons, seeking religious freedom, more than one 
hundred years ago. The people arrived there, after tre- 
mendous hardships, such as bringing their belongings on 
pushcarts moved, by band, across the country. & 11 
settlement flourished, until one year, not too long after 
they had established themselves there, a plague of locusts 
descended upon them. They saw their crops being con- 
sumed— and were powerless to do anything. Suddenly a 
huge flock of sea gulls came and destroyed the locusts. 
Remember, though, that Salt Lake City is a thousand 
miles from the seal 

Or: Photographs from Life or Look magazine. 

Or: Experiment with magnets to show the magnetic field. 

The amount of time and effort you put into thinking up unusual 
things will make or break your lessons. Let your imagination go. 
Be creative, be imaginative, be innovative! It is here that your 
knowledge of your subject will help. Bring in the little known 
facts, the things that make learning fun. 


Concepts to be corered 

This is the place, in your plans, to fill in all the material you 
will want to cover. It makes your teaching much easier if you 
know exactly which salient points you must include. Use an out- 
line form, which is easily read, and which, if you so desire, you 
can check off. 

Include concepts and examples; work in sequential order. This, 
too, helps you in thinking your lessons through. If your ideas are 
very clear in your own mind, it is far more likely that you will 
be able to impart your knowledge to the children. 
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The following lesson is often useful: 

TO SMOKE OR NOT TO SMOKE? 

Aim: To smoke or not to smoke? 

Motivation: Use one or more of these: Filmstrip on smoking; 
Advertisements from magazines and newspapers; Actual 
packages of cigarettes to show the warning on them; 
Have children read this aloud; Film or speaker from 
the American Cancer Society. 

Concepts to be covered: 

A. The reasons people smoke: 

To be "one of the crowd”; for something to do— to 
relieve boredom; to relieve tension. 

B. The reasons smoking may be dangerous; 

It may cause heart disease, lung cancer or emphy- 
sema; It is habit forming; It could be a fire hazard. 

C. Statistics in regard to the possible dangers of smoking: 

One pack a day; more than one pack a day might be 
more dangerous; young people start slowly as a rule, 
but increase so fhat by the time they are adults they 
may be smoking two or more packs a day. 

D. The part the advertising industry plays: 

Tremendous sums of money spent for radio, tele- 
vision, newspaper, magazine and billboard advertis- 
ing. 

E. The part our government plays: 

Warnings on packages; limitations on advertising. 

When you plan your lessons, refer to other resources, sucli as 
encyclopedias, library books, and curriculum manuals. Take notes. 
so that your work is available to yon in the future. Be sure you 
use more than one source, more than the textbook tlie children 
arc using. Include material you think the children wiff find in- 
teresting, but be sure it is on their level. 

Don’t neglect to challenge the slow learners. Give them con- 
cepts which are new, and with which they are unfamiliar. Noth- 
ing is as dull as constant rehashing of old stuff. 
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If the boys and gills give you leads, follow them 1 U P - ' 
often can show you what they are interested in y 

Let them! If they ask you a question suggesting a ‘°P 1C ; a " u J 
possibly can, pursue it! If not, at least answer the question fuhy- 
You need not be enslaved by your plan. You may, at some , 
have the gratifying experience of having planned a , ha i 

bv the time you confront your class, finding to your deligh , 
in some part of your mind you have new ideas that enric » 
resulting in a far more interesting lesson than the one you 
expected to give. . 

Select the essential points of the lesson. List them in your p 
Then during the lesson, have the students give them to you. Have 
the class secretary write them on the board, and have tec ass 
copy them into their notebooks. In this way you are sure t e 
students have notes on the lesson. Specify, when you wish t em 
to take notes, “Write this in your notebooks.” Then watch to see 
that they are doing this, because in so doing you are actually 
teaching the children the skill of note-taking and of summarizing. 
They develop good work and study habits, which are conducive 
to wholesome discipline. 

Remember, most boys and girls simply cannot, by themselves, 
select the most important points of your talk, nor can they write 
fast enough to get everything down. Therefore, you lighten your 
work and, at the same time, structure the lesson for your classes 
by having the summary put on the board. The slow learner must 
have these notes from which to review. 


Pivotal questions 

The key to good teaching is to draw as much material as you 
can from the children. You do this by constant and skillful ques- 
tioning. The pivotal questions are your insurance that you will 
cover the most important points. They may, if you wish, serve as 
a summary, or as a homework assignment. 

Usually pivotal questions are “How” or "Why,” “Explain” or 
“Describe.” Rarely are they "What” or “When.” 

For example, in the lesson just quoted, “Why does smoking 
make you feel like one of the crowd?” is a possible pivotal ques- 
tion. The following are, as weB: 
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"Why do scientists believe smoking may cause lung can- 
cer?” “Why do so many people ignore the warnings the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare issues in regard 
to smoking?” 

Using five or six pivotal questions, you will find that you can re- 
view the entire lesson. Your pivotal questions must be varied so 
that there are some so simple even the slow learner can answer 
them easily. 

Individualization 

To individualize your lessons, you must know what the chil- 
dren’s talents and needs are, and wherein their deficiencies lie. 
Most frequently there is a reading problem. Therefore, to teach 
such a child, use discussion and even lecture, rather than expect- 
ing him to leam new material by reading it. 

To help with his problem area, you may wish to give him indi- 
vidual attention during the assembly period, during the play pe- 
riod, and during class time (Illustration 2-1), while the rest of 
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the class U engaged in doing vmtten work-for e^ple_vvhde 
they ate writing the summary. Indicate, in your P' a " s . f 

etas summarizes, work with John.” If there » 
pupils with similar needs, group them, and then teach L„ 
hilar group. Assign research on the damage dgarrttesm'ght 
do (in the lesson just given); while some of the ch 
doing this, you might work with another group on their rea 
ing. Indicate this, too, in your plans thusly: "Work with r p 
On reading skills. . . ii 

When you have bright children in your class, it is w 
awaken their social sense by having them assist the slower chil- 
dren. Close association with bright children often helps • 

learner. A fine young writer of our acquaintance said s e 
received her best grades when a teacher wisely seated her wi 
two students who habitually received good grades. The teacne 
fostered the development of a friendship between them, iney 
walked home together, did their homework together, and tn 
weaker student, stimulated by the companionship of the ng 
girls, found that learning could be a pleasant experience an 
indeed, even a source of enjoyment. _ 

If you have slow students who have other talents, give t iem 
assignments utilizing them. For example, a child who draws we 
might do posters on the possible dangers of smoking. Others 
might make models of normal hearts or lungs, and of those t at 
might he damaged by cancer. This fulfills their needs to accom 
plish, to achieve, and builds their self-esteem. They will come to 
school less reluctantly if their work is on display. The perceptive 
teacher will try to find ways to help the slow child to find his gifts, 
and will include these, too, in her lesson plans. 


Hometcorfc assignments 

There are a variety of homework assignments which you may 
give, keeping in mind the problems of your slow learners; re- 
member, though, that to learn to read, a child must read; to learn 
to write, he must write. Modify the assignment to fit the child, 
but be sure he has work to do, and is motivated to do it. You 
may wish to help him select library books related to smoking. 
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which are within his comprehension. Magazine articles are excel- 
lent. If his reading is very poor, you may wish to rewrite the 
articles to simplify them. However, to avoid giving the slow 
learner work to do is to cheat him of the opportunity to learn. 

Here is a list of assignments from which you may choose those 
fitting your class, and its needs: 

1. Answer specific questions on the lesson covered. 

2. Read: 

a. In the textbook, a portion of the text relative to the 
topic under discussion; 

b. Introductory new material, on topics to be taken; 

C, Review material already covered in class; 

d. In-depth research on any of the categories above. 

3. Reports or projects covering a larger quantity of work. 

4. Drawings, paintings, montages or other art work relative 
to the topic under discussion. 

5. Creative writing relative to the topics being studied. 

6. Expcrimentation-in relation to social studies (Consumer 
education, for example) as well as in science. 

7. Scrapbooks, other collections of related material. 

8. Study assignments— preferably written. For example, when 
an important examination is to be given, review for it by 
asking the pupils to outline their notes, and then study 
them. Simply studying can be forgotten more quickly than 
some sort of writing. 

9. Making up puzzles, such as crossword, or number arrange- 
ments, dioramas, pictures, models. (Here, too, creativity is 
wonderfully effective. ) Even the poorest students will often 
bring in beautiful scrapbooks, for example, in social studies. 
Encouraging the use of imagination makes teaching a joy. 
Your children may delight you by bringing in surprisingly 
good exampies of creative work. I remember one incident 
when the topic was "Indian Villages” (part of the lan- 
guage arts curriculum). The teacher must have stirred the 
children’s imagination, for the next day a child brought in 
a beautiful Indian village made of cardboard, clay and 
paper mache. The probability Is that the child had the as- 
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sistance of .he other members of the family in combw** 
the village. This, too, is desirable, for an mtellectual note 
had been struck at home (successfully), sparhed by 
teacher. When the child appeared with the '' llla 8 c - 
as proud as a peaeock-so was the teacher as she placed IK l ° 
the windowsill— and it was a source of pleasure to everyone 
who entered the room. . 

10. Slogans and posters. For example, in the lesson on smoking, 
a child brought in a magnificent poster, with the lot 
ing slogan: 


Are You Public Enemy Numl*r One? 
Are You Wanted for Murder, Mr. Cigarette? 


There are certain cardinal rules in regard to homework: 


1. It must be gone over in class, and evaluated. 

2. It must be of value— not simply “busy work." 

3. It should not be so simple that it insults the children s in- 
telligence. This is particularly true of the slow learner. 

4. It need not be assigned only one day in advance. Reports, 
charts, projects, panel discussions, or plays all take time. 
Indicate this to the pupils— that these will be graded, and 
the grades counted for more than single homework assign- 
ments. It is possible to give an assignment due two weeks 
hence— with an equivalent amount of credit 

5. It is advisable to have the assignment stimulate interest in 
the subject. However, some review and drill is always valu- 
able-providing it is not assigned too often. 


Warm-up 

In junior high school, a warm-up exercise ( placed on the board 
before the class enters the room) is an essential. It serves to settle 
the class and to get them started working. (This will avoid dis- 
ciplinary problems.) Very often, if there is no work for them to 
do, they will wander around the room and get into trouble. When 
children have work to do and, are trained to do it from the very 
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beginning, they wiD usually enter the classroom, sit down and get 
to work. Again, the work must be such that the slow learner is 
capable of handling it, for his own intellectual benefit, and for 
maintaining wholesome discipline in the classroom. The warm-up 
should not be the same every day. Any of the following are good 
devices: 

1. Vocabulary building. List new words on the board, with 
their definitions. Have children use them in sentences. Or, 
use words which you want to review with the class. In this 
case have the pupils give you the definitions. Vocabulary 
building connot be over-emphasized; one measure of in- 
telligence is a person's vocabulary. 

2. Review of material previously covered; have the children 
answer questions. 

3. Matching questions; multiple choice; true or false. 

4. Writing a summary of the previous day's work. 

5. Drawing or interpreting a diagram or simple graph illus- 
trating some point covered in the lesson. 

6. Reviewing important basic concepts-mcasurements, dates, 
multiplication tables. 

7. You may want to duplicate a short paragraph and have the 
pupils select a title; or pick out the topic sentence; or write 
a summary. 

8. Drawing maps. 

To use the warm-up most effectively, tell the class you will 
quiz them on the facts you have covered, and then do so about 
once every two weeks. In this way you maintain wholesome 
discipline, and you cover the subject matter. This leaves you 
more time during the lesson for working on concepts, and to work 
individually with the slow children. You also help to develop 
good work habits. Idleness is defeated, together with its accom- 
panying evils. 

Remember, though, the warm-up must be part of the class 
routine. It must always be there? It must he reviewed. Give the 
class five minutes to do it— not more. While they are busy, you 
may take the attendance, and do any other chores you must at- 
tend to. However, you must also watch the class, because if you 
don’t, there may be a few children who will not bother to work. 
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After the five minutes, immediately review the answers the chil- 
dren have given to the various questions, and then proceed with 
the aim of the lesson. You will find, more often, an attentive, in- 
terested group— if your questions have been challenging. 


You may enjoy comparing your plans with other teachers, and 
discovering which methods and techniques they have found to 
be valuable. We can all benefit from other people’s thinking and 
experience. There are strategies for teaching slow learners which 
have worked for other teachers, and might be just what you need. 
Don’t he reluctant to ask or to suggest an interchange of ideas— 
to “talk shop" with your friends and colleagues (Illustration 2-2). 






It 




iou may also find that groups of teachers can combine related 
topics from different subjects to present to the same class. For 
example, in the junior high school, we find that language arts and 
socnl studies teachers, working and planning together, can be 
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most effective. For (lie slow learner this provides (he link between 
subjects which lie needs. There is no reason why a composition in 
history or biography, current events or government cannot be 
graded for content and for written English. .At the same time, a 
class studying American history might lie reading Ciants in the 
Earth in their language arts class. Combining forces, and plan- 
ning together, some teachers have found their subjects becoming 
far more interesting to themselves and to their children. 

By planning your lessons so that they are within the range of 
the slow learner’s interest and comprehension, you make it pos- 
sible for him (o learn. The aim of your lesson, usually in the form 
of a question, is the guiding light. The motivational devices are 
the impetus which will entice his attention— and consequently 
they should be varied, original and, above all, stimulating. To 
teach concepts, remember that any actual experiences you can 
give your slow learner will accomplish far more than mere ver- 
balization, for it Is by actually doing that we learn best. You help 
him to crystallize his thinking when you ask pivotal questions, 
when you drill deftly and interestingly, and when you summarize 
succinctly. By placing notes on the board, and having him copy 
them, you arc furnishing definite material for him to review— so 
that he may help himself, or enlist the aid of members of his 
family. 

Give homework, which you have carefully planned, and be 
sure that it is checked daily, graded occasionally, and praised 
whenever possible. Let us give the slow learner feelings of belong- 
ing, feelings of accomplishment and achievement by planning 
work to suit his special needs and talents, and let us do all in our 
power to make school a desirable place for him to come to— lest 
he become a dropout, the symbol of our failure as educators. 
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discipline and the slow learner. 

controlling your pupils 
until they develop self-control 


A prerequisite to teaching slow learners successfully is *ch>ev 
ing control of the class. This word -control” does not neees » * 
mean a silent Toom, with children bent intently over ® . 

Nor does it involve a teacher lecturing to a group or boy 
girls who are watching him as if mesmerized. Nor is it mean 
imply a hushed, still atmosphere, so often experienced m an o 


heated room. , , , 

What, then, does control mean? It indicates the estab »s 
of a climate for work within the classroom. Work suited ° 
varied intellectual levels of all of the children; work * a 
planned to include and meet the needs of every child. T oungs e ^ 
should be participating actively in the lesson; yet they do no 
call out answers or make other comments. They are invo v > 
thinking and working; if necessary they may speak to one anot 
but they do so quietly, so that they do not disturb their neig 
bors. In a heterogeneous group, it is the slow learner who is mo 
often uninvolved— who becomes the disciplinary problem— e 


cause he is resentful, bored and feeling neglected. 

The concept that the teacher represents the figure of authority 
in the classroom is most important. He may not be at the front 
of the room, or even conducting the lesson, but his presence or 
influence must be felt by every child until that child attains seu- 
discipline. This is the aim every teacher should strive for— to help 
his children become self-directing, self-controlled. The most 
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effective discipline is thus imposed by the children themselves, 
because they are actively involved and interested in the work 
winch is going on, and are not resentful, bored or neglected. In 
this chapter we shall endeavor to assist you in bringing self- 
control to your children by using a positive approach, by never 
accepting poor behavior, by handling your own discipline, by 
being eminently fair, and by making your teaching as interesting 
to all of the children as you possibly can. 


APPROACH THE CHILDREN WITH 
A POSITIVE ATTITUDE 

They are interesting human beings, whom you are instrumental 
in molding. They are not youthful monsters, trying to make your 
life miserable-aithough even the best classes may behave in this 
manner if they are not properly trained. Show them that you 
expect them to behave and work in an orderly way, that you 
respect them as individuals. It is a joy to enter a classroom, find 
the children already working, and say to them, “Hi! How are you 
today?" and have them reply, “O.K.,” or "I have a cold,” or “Not 
so good after that lunch.” Do you answer them? Of course, “What 
are you doing for the cold?” No long discussion, but a show 
of mutual concern. Once I told my class, “I’m upset today, so 
please be cooperative. My daughter has been sick for a week, 
and I’m very worried." The commiseration, the interest, even the 
remedies suggested by the parents (because, of course, the matter 
was talked over at home) were very gratifying. 


NEVER ACCEPT POOR BEHAVIOR 

When you tolerate disruptive actions, you give the entire class 
license to misbehave. What one child is permitted to do, you 
must allow the rest to do as well. Therefore if there is any in- 
fraction of rules, you must immediately deal with the child who 
breaks them. Children sense your reaction to them. They know 
when you are afraid of them, and also when you like and accept 
them, and they respond to these emotions. Even the most ob- 



MOURE AND Tim SU>"' DEAK-ra 

Lous child is responsive .0 Vind AV°rd S .0 discs' 0 ", .0 Indi- 
vidual attention— if not immediately. c ' c " tu ^' may wish 

After you have your class introduce itself _> > ■ > . 10 

to say, i I did, “I'm glad to meet you. I h»» “2 in 

have a pleasant year working together. Haven y M 

your teaching, that the "we concept is wjal! ' On |o _ 

teacher we know tells her homeroom class, I h“' c * t00 , 

1 have my children at home, and 1 have you in ■ > 

are a family. If you have any problems, 111 try .0 hdp ™ 
to me about them. I may not be able to solve them, p jn 
you I will try. But I expect loyalty and cooperation from y 
return.” Did she get it? Not 100 percent of the time, but : 
more often than not. Children need to feel they l«'ong- 
xvas one of this teacher's methods for giving them this teelmg. 

handle your own DISCIPLINE 

Each school has some system of referral for handling P ro ^! c ") S 
However, the more of them you arc able to handle yourse , 
more effective a teacher you are, and the stronger you 
It may be necessary to send for help, but do this only as a 
resort. It is a confession to the children of your own ineffec ia 
in handling the situation. . , 

Let us return to the actual classroom. The term begins and ^ 
classes you teach are well-behaved, or reasonably so. But e ' cn 
tually, “that day” comes when they don’t settle down to ' v0t 
after they enter the room. You remind them. Still Mary Smith an 
Johnny Jones are noisy. You must speak to both of them. a 
seems to be the trouble?" So often teachers will speak to Jo n > 
and not to Mary or vice versa. That’s wrong, because it s unfair. 

This brings up a most important concept in dealing with chi * 
dren. They will respect you, and react favorably to fair play more 
than to any other kind of treatment. “Teacher’s pets” have been 
despised since time immemorial. If you can avoid showing P ar 
tiality, you will earn a reputation which will be of tremendous 
value to you. I have seen more children, of all ages, cry out, 
it isn’t fair.” Exert every effort to be as fair as possible— it means 
so much to the children. 

Sometimes this requires much soul searching. People, normally* 
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respond to other human beings, as individuals, and usually in 
different ways. As teachers, however, we must treat all of our 
children the same way, or as nearly so as possible. For example, 
when you appoint monitors, make sure each job rotates, so that 
no child has it longer than another. When you praise one child, 
remember that others need praise too. Our slow learners must be 
given tasks they are capable of performing and their efforts must 
be respected and commended. Help, do not hinder by discour- 
agement. If you find children seeking favor, gently but firmly, 
discourage it. You will more easily earn the love and respect of all 
of the children by being strictly fair. 

Back to John and Mary. Is a gentle rebuff enough? If not, what 
next? They persist. Ask them to see you at three o’clock. Send a 
note to their homeroom teacher reminding the pupils you expect 
them. Wien they come in, explain to them that they were taking 
away time from the rest of the class, time which cannot be spared. 
Discuss the importance of education, of their work, or of their 
future careers. Use this opportunity to become closer to them. 
{Don’t, though, become too familiar.) They are not contempo- 
raries, though they love to feel as if they are. Try to determine, 
however, why they are problems and what is driving them to 
behave so badly. 

Next day, lo and behold, Mary is still talking out in class. You 
feel hurt because of the time you spent working with her. What 
you don’t realize is that Mary may never before have been treated 
by a teacher with love and understanding. Try again. You will 
find you need a well of patience and compassion, hut you, your- 
self, will grow and mature in these situations. And the method 
works! Not always, but most of the time— unless you arc dealing 
with children whose problems are so severe they cannot be 
reached at all. 

If after these talks it seems you need some parental assistance, 
tell the child, “I may have to speak to your mother or father. 
Warn him before you actually communicate with the parents. 
The tlireat may be enough. Apropos of threats— always do what 
you say, or don’t say it. Pupils see through idle threats. If a pupil 
asks you not to speak to his parent, by all means give him another 
chance, but put it in those terms. His behavior must improve im- 
mediately, or the telephone call will be made. 
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you must speak to a parent, telephoning is tett«Jhanjnt- 
ing. In your conversation, be sure to sho'V yo>' 
child. If you are vindictive, you will aceompl.shl.ttl^o ^ 
truly try to obtain the parents cooperation. The 

m '“Mrsfsmith? I’m Mister Greene. 1_ teach your son James, Eng- 
lish at Johnson Junior High School. _ 

Wait for a sign of recognition. If it Hn 1 IoI J some - 
“I hope I’m speaking to the correct Mrs. Smith. Ne Jl ! ^ 

thing good about James: "He has always looked nice, 
intelligent boy.” “He usually tries to cooperate. In this way > 
get the parent "on your side.” "Were 

Then come to the point. Perhaps you would put v , 
having a hit of a problem in class. James has been talking 
to his neighbors, instead of raising his hand. He misse ^ 

work, and takes away from the time allotted for tcac 6- 
you think you might discuss this with him? , 

What are you accomplishing with this? You have " or ' ^ 

the child, and you have made the parent aware of a problem, 
course, if your whole class is unruly, this procedure is very > ^ 
consuming. This is the reason we suggest you start as soon 
necessary. , e 

As mentioned before, you may have to punish more than 
child— even the entire class. Try to avoid this unless it is a $ 
lutely necessary. But if you can’t, or if there are several cu P n 
scold all of them. You must be fair! 

If the telephone conversation is not successful, the next s e P 
you might try is writing a registered letter to the parents, as mg 
them to come in for an interview. As old-fashioned as this soun » 
it still proves to be effective. Your letter to the parent should state. 


I would like to see you in regard to your son James school 
work. I have set aside time at 10 a.m Friday morning, O c * 
tober 13. I hope this time is convenient. If you cannot keep 
this appointment, please notify me and I will be glad to make 
another at a more convenient time. 


Set up your appointment two or three days in advance, an 
then mail the letter! Do not send it home with the child— because 
tbe chances of it arriving are a bit slim. 
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During the interview with the parent, show your interest in 
the child. Ask such questions as, "How does your child behave 
at home? Have you had trouble with him before?” Add such com* 
ments as, “We both realize that in today’s world, his education 
is particularly important. How can t ve help him? This is what 
he does in class: He ...» he ... .” Let the parent know you 
have spoken to the child, tried to help him; but it hasn’t been too 
successful, that now you need the parents’ help. It is a most un- 
usual parent who will refuse, even today. 

Make note of all of the steps you have taken. We call this an 


anecdotal 

record. It can be very concise. 

date 

OFFENSE 

ACTION TAKEN 

9/12 

Talked out in class. 

I spoke to James in class. 

9/14 

Repeatedly talked out— five 
times in one period. 

I spoke to James after 
schooL 

9/28 

James talked to his neighbor 
20 minutes, instead of doing 
his work. 

I telephoned parent. 


The purpose of keeping such a record is simply to show the 
steps you, the teacher, have taken in helping that particular child. 
There are some severely maladjusted children who cannot func- 
tion in a school situation. The anecdotal record is needed to make 
any referrals to outside agencies, as well as to the school guidance 
and administrative personnel. 

It is possible that, even after doing all of these things, you 
still arc having difficulty with some child, or children. Now you 
might say, "In all of the years I have been teaching. I have rarely 
had to refer pupils to the principal. Must I send >* 011 ? I really don t 
want to— unless it is absolutely necessary.” In many schools there 
is nn administrator who is in charge of discipline. Before you make 
the referral, review what you have already done with the child, 
and request help, simultaneously, from the disciplinarian and from 
the guidance counselor, because this type of behavior is often 
indicative of a need for special guidance. 

The procedures outlined arc often effective. The most impor- 
tant point to bear in mind, at all times, is tli3t you are the figure 
of authority, and it is sometimes necessary for you to teach a re- 
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spect for authority to children who 
before. It is a challeoging task, but a most g 

earn the respect and love of young people rs one ot S 
joys of our profession. 


KEEPING YOUR CHILDREN BUSY 
AND INTERESTED 

Haven't you seen children misbehaving because ' ^orit’ Quietly 
been assigned work to do? You cant expect 
if they are unoccupied. Why should they? y ^ 

young and full of life and energy. For this reason. “ st T 
enter the classroom, there should be work for e . dancc pre- 
It provides you with an opportunity to take the at ' ( 

pare your needs for the lesson, check homework, or do any 
the other tasks you deem necessary. , , psson pr o- 

While working with your slow learners during the . ^ 

vide an assignment for the rest of the group. Y 0 * 1 , , 

this, some children will inevitably find something to in er 
which might have a detrimental effect upon the discip 1 
others. In one art class we observed pint-sized cans ot p ^ 

ing through the air. The teacher was helping one child; 
were oblivious to the ball game going on around them. 

We said before that a good teacher always maintains • 
If he can hold the interest of the children, the battle is 
tenths won. Your best and most effective weapon is to be m er 
ing. The question, then, is how? 


Be sure you are teaching 
on the children's level , 
reaching nil of the children 

There is nothing so boring as being in a class where you com^ 
prehend little of what is going on. Try listening to a foreign an ^ 
guage radio program and see how long it holds your intere^ 
if you do not know the language. The teacher must try to spea 
a tongue which each child understands. He tries to reach every 
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boy and girl. In order to do this, he may ash, "Are you with me? 
Do you understand?” Encourage them to respond. 

In my teaching of science I found that slow children could 
not learn much from reading. They had to be taught, using other 
tools and devices. They could also, I noted, do far better on oral 
quizzes than written ones. Their problems were many, but I 
found that I could and did teach them. I will never forget the time 
"Obstakilution" appeared as an answer on a written quiz. The 
correct spelling would be “Optical Illusion,” but the intention was 
valid. Slow children can be stimulated to think in the same way 
as you would stimulate average or bright youngsters. It is our 
job to do this— and it can be an interesting, challenging one. 


Make your work apply to 
their lives , as much as 
possible 

If a class is doing a lesson on graphs, have them plot the growth 
of their community, or the comparative baseball averages of their 
favorite teams. Lessons stressing consumer education are practical 
as well as interesting. 

Do not rely solely on your curriculum bulletins for ideas. 
Courses of study are an absolute necessity— but you must Imlld 
on them. Think up your own gimmicks, tricks, interesting la- 
gniappes to throw in. You will find them throughout this lxrak. 
Puzzles, games, magazines, books are all valuable, and children 
love them. (So do adults, don’t they?) 

The price of chicken feed is very dull compared to the price 
of going out on a date. The profit made on a pair of shoes is not 
half as stimulating as the profit made on the sale of a guitar. 
George Washington looked unhappy because his false teeth were 
made of wood and hurt him. How do you think you'd feel under 
the circumstances? As much as you can, relate your teaching to 
their experiences. A social studies unit on the history of the com- 
munity in which you live is of far more interest than a discussion 
of a place no one in the class has ever seen. If the latter is part 
of the curriculum, though, you can teach it as a unit. “Why would 
living in Hawaii be different from life here in the continental 
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United States?” Take your pupils on trips, to give them cxpcn 

eM aaren“re'T»p“™d h the "“^^rcln^tTuse 

o) In an English lesson, after a story. 

b) In math, after solving a problem. 0 blem: Did 

c Franklin Delano Roosevelt was hand ed * h P had lhe 
he want the development of a weapon so danger o ^ 

explosive power of a million tons of T. . ■ the 

the atom bomb resulted. What would you have done 

circumstances? t, n(fpr of a food 

d) We live in a time when there is grave dang 
shortage which could kill millions nf people throughout 
What should we do, and how should we do it? 

The ramifications of such problems are tremendous, and one 
teach much more than the specific factual knowledge B ^ 
1, audios the topics well. We can develop in owBmie more im . 
and concern for their fellow human beings, 
portant? 


TForfc to build a success 
pattern 

Far too many of us teach an entire class, without trying to 8 
through to each individual pupil. The result is that many 
slow learners are in a vacuum, and may not have the s g ^ 
idea of what is going on in the classroom. We lose them, an 
work is lost. How can we avoid this? 

a) Frequent questioning— pose each question to the 
group. Get as many pupils as possible to try to answer, 
call on the same pupils constantly; try to call on everyone m ^ 
course of several days or a week. Many of your simple quo 5 
should be directed to the slow learners. Let your manner ^ 
gentle and encouraging, never sarcastic or damaging. By ben =» 
their efforts you might actually cause them to “block,” thus c os 
ing the doors of their minds to learning. 
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b) Ask questions they are able to answer. Try to stimulate 
the slow learners to think— not just the few "hand-wavers” each 
class has. 

c) Try to build up the self-esteem of each child in the group. 
Encourage them all to bring in things of interest. We call it 
"Show and Tell” in the lower grades, and actually the same con- 
cept is involved in the conversation pieces many of us keep on 
our coffee tables at home. Children have brought, to my science 
classes, such prizes as a deer embryo, the skull of a steer, an 
iguana lizard (live), and countless other things. What is partic- 
ularly significant is that each of the items listed above was brought 
in by a “slow learner.” 

d) Try to build this success pattern by assigning work that 
each child can accomplish. For example, list some relevant topics 
on the board. Allow the children to choose tilings which interest 
them— they are more likely to participate if you offer them some 
choice. Even slow children can do oral interview, take notes and 
report back to the class. 

Each child, however, must be made to feel he can contribute, 
that he is capable of completing some tasks successfully. We have 
found work in the industrial arts classes good, in this respect, for 
often children with academic difficulties can do beautiful work 
in the shops. 

If you are teaching reading, find material which is written 
simply, but with concepts which are of interest to children of 
the ages you are teaching. It is indeed an insult for a fourteen 
year old to have to read “Jim and Sally went to the store. They 
can learn far more from “The rocket blasted off. It had been on 
the launching pad for days and days. This was the trip we had 
been waiting for. This rocket was heading for the moon. If 
need be, prepare your own material for your slower children. 
Never, but never, insult a child's intelligence. Allow him to try 
to fulfill your expectations of him. 

Produce plays wherein each 
pupil can lake part 

The self-esteem of everyone must be nourished, not just that 
of the star. In fact, avoid stellar roles, if possible. When you pro- 
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dace a play, try to 

backstage to supervise, while Uie oua 

in their roles. Every child can 

It is possible to write your own : ^ La of language 

contribute a little something, particularly >" out a class 

arts. Here, there is frequent opportunity to 
project. 


Look lor techniques which 
hold all the children’s 
interest, never forgetting 


the slow learner 

A school or class magazine requires much work but cm gwe 
many rewards in return. Some children draw, con . 

puzzles, and still others can write stories, poems, article* 
duct interviews. Mothers, or even members of the clas, JTVjr 
the stencils, and copies can be given to each pupil, 
reading material. . . xcite d, 

What happens when a class enters your room °\ e * " x. 
and you must calm them down? You can do this w» n0t 

which you have previously written on the board. It > ou 
care for this technique, you must End another, but >ou f 
teach a group of youngsters without first settling them / .j er 
can you stand and wait for them to become quiet. It is ar 
to give them work to do, and get them started doing it. 


Each child is a part of the 
entire class and no one can 
be a laic unto himself 


We must get this concept across to the children. The we 
of the entire group is what we should and must aim for. 
example, in one case we know of, one boy shouted during 
tual fire. Pandemonium ensued, and several children started w 
ing and pushing. In the panic which resulted, two children were 
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hurt badly enough to require hospitalization, not from bums, but 
because of the infraction of school laws by one of the unruly 
children who began the shouting. 

Fire drills must be absolutely silent! They are practice sessions 
for emergencies, which arise at the most unexpected moments. 
We must train our pupils to handle themselves as if they were 
soldiers responding to commands. They must sec for themselves 
that they have responsibilities to every other person in the school. 
At this time, complete silence is an essential to the welfare of the 
entire group. Wien children themselves realize this, they be- 
come self-controlled. At first, you will find some of the children 
not responding. Don't lose heart. As you work with them, the rest 
will “come around.” Your influence, your direction, and above all 
your attitudes are important. 

Where docs self-direction and self-control enter the picture? 
When you have taught your pupils to work at the tasks assigned, 
and when they are truly interested in what is going on in the 
classroom, there will be a climate in the room which you, they, 
and everyone entering the room will feel. It is one of work, 
and of pleasure, and interest in working. If what you say is vital 
to the class, and one pupil disrupts, another child will “shush 
him. If you have given the pupils the feeling that you believe 
they are responsible human beings, acting in an adult fashion, 
they will behave accordingly, providing their work truly involves 
them, catches their interest and holds it. Try this experiment: 
Find the most interesting puzzle (on the class’s level, of course) 
and give it to the group to do. Then walk out into the hall 
and listen. Or set up^'a class newspaper (in any subject area), 
divide the class into groups, making sure that they know what 
they are to do, are capable of doing it, and observe from outside 
the room. Will decorum be 100 percent perfect? Probably not. 
But try and see how close it can come. 

Generally, an unruly group is an uninterested group. Interest 
them and they become completely different. This was very graph- 
ically brought out in the book, and film, ‘To Sir, With Love. 
Wien remedial fourth grade work is done with ninth graders, 
how can we expect them to feel? They need it, you may well 
ar £ue. True, but it must then be given on their level. One can 
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mate up material simple in "riroce I discussed, 

- cs t sts 

concept o( prehistoric life. They were f Nat ural IBs- 

progressed; from this came a '"'“XtyTannosaurus eare- 
tory. (I would tell the children -Watch th tyr n | w h«i 

fully. He nods and says -Hello, -dinosaur” 

we come in.-) Every child learned hiread the wora ^ ^ rf 
after seeing it in print twice. Other idea ^ 

fossils, for example. So did reading a nd hoiv 

learned how intellectually stimulating learning c ^ 
exciting. The pupils didn’t dream of being 
the teacher, have something like this going on, y 
how great being a teacher can be. 


Learn of your children’s lives 

Teaching is a many-splendored thing. One of 
to be an ever-present help to the slow learner, w > t j ie 

sympathy and understanding perhaps far more than • J ^ 
other children. Get to know him well; invite his conB ,, 

all like to talk about ourselves-so do the children. L , 

lectually impoverished child tell you about his problems in 
his living conditions at home, his family life. Perhaps e ^ 

tional blocks; possibly you might feTTet out their causes, an 
sequently succeed m removing them. Remember— we eac 
our hearts as well as our minds. 


In one case a drunken father perpetrated cruelties at oine 
which made it well nigh impossible for the child to concen 
trate upon his school work. Because the teacher had taken a 
special interest in the little boy, inviting his confidence, ta " 
ing at length with the child, arranging an interview with 1 e 
mother, and then contacting the proper social agencies, 
situation was remedied, and the child, who had innate inte 
gence, changed from a slow to a normal learner. Knowledg 
is power— and it was the teacher's understanding of the btt e 
boy's serious problems that helped to solve them. 
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SUMMARY 

In tliis chapter we have discussed the various methods of at- 
taining wholesome discipline, showing that it is never punitive. 
There is every possibility that your slow learners may easily be- 
come disruptive influences in your classroom. In order to prevent 
this, you must approach these children with a positive attitude, 
one that will awaken a mutual respect between teacher and chil- 
dren. If you insist that every child adheres to fine standards of 
behavior, you will always maintain a firm hold on your class; and 
you will be giving your children training in self-discipline. You 
must try to handle all of your discipline cases yourself, for the 
children will quickly sense your inability to do so if you re- 
peatedly call for help. Above all, you must keep your children 
busy and interested; this applies particularly to the slow learners. 
Never forget to keep within the range of both their interest and 
their comprehension. Effective teaching of the slow child is gen- 
erally far more successful if we furnish personal experiences rather 
than lectures. Plan your lessons around their lives, assigning work 
to them which they may successfully complete. This will give 
them a sense of accomplishment and satisfaction. Remember that, 
far too often, the slow learner is the forgotten child in the class- 
room. By including him in a play which you may wish to produce, 
you help him to gain a sense of self-esteem and belonging. 

Search tirelessly for strategies and techniques which will hold 
the interest of every child in your class, regardless of his I.Q.» 
remembering always that by enticing and maintaining the chil- 
dren's interest, you will avoid discipline problems. 

By implanting habits of self-discipline in tire childrens minds, 
you teach them to act effectively in the event of emergencies, 
thereby insuring their personal safety as well as the safety of the 
group to which they belong. This is particularly true during fire 
drills. 

Learning about your children, their problems and their needs, 
may enable you to help them shed their labels as slow learners, 
find to Improve the entire course of their lives. 
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teaching the slow learner 
to communicate 
through 
the language arts 


There are none so blind as those who will not see, a 
are no children so impoverished as those who are « na 
communicate. While the communication skills should be b 
in every area of education, they are formally presente , 
subject referred to as “language arts.” Formerly caUe n . ’ 

the name was changed because it was recognized tha 
c — * .un. o,»rr invnlvpii- listening, speaking. 
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were four distinct skills or arts involved— listening, spea ' 
reading and writing. It is assumed by many teachers l a _ 
child learns the first two in his early years, from his family- ^ 
educators have realized, only recently, that there are 


great many children who are deficient in these fundamental too^. 
and slow learners are almost invariably among them. Methods 


techniques for teaching all of these skills follow with 
monition that you must not ignore any of them, for the c 
who lacks these abilities is truly handicapped. It is difficu 
us to imagine ourselves unable to communicate, but we can 
proach an approximation of this if we imagine ourselves i° 
foreign city, with no knowledge of the language. Even ! t 
would be far easier for us to make ourselves understood than * 
is for a child who has a meagre knowledge of words and a P 00 ^ 
command of the English language. We cannot be blind, our 
selves, to the needs of our slow learners in this most imp 01 * 3 " 0 
area— language arts. 
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TEACHING TO LISTEN 


A. Talk with your slow learners. This basic method of teaching 

is very often ignored. Children need to hear and use good speech, 
and what better way is there than by conversation? When you 
are teaching slow learners, use vocabulary they will understand 
easily in the beginning; then introduce words they are not familiar 
with, and so build a familiarity. Discuss with the children various 
events and topics, in beeping with their ages, interests and inte - 
ligences. The shy child, the reticent one, is often desperately m 
need of being spoken to, of being drawn out and taught to ac- 
tually listen and speak. , 

B. In many homes parents read aloud to their children for 
hours and hours. But in other homes there are boys and gir s u o 
are never or rarely read to. We suggest you read aloud to your 
children, and have youngsters who are capable, do the same. 
Select stories, articles, or poems which will capture and ho 1 
attention of the slow learner. Use all of the dramatic ta ent >ou 
possess-remembering, a good teacher is also an actor or ac ress. 
You must make the children listen, because while listening they 


are learning. . . 

C. Encourage the children to ask to be read to by tnew 
brothers and sisters. You may permit them to read to one ano 1 . 
working in pairs, or small groups. For materials use ’J^ V ' 
papers, or magazines. When a child feels lie is a e o 
allow him to read to the entire class. 

D. Play records or tapes of readings or of drama c t V* 
tions. Be sure they are within the range of the chi ren s 
hension and, therefore, will not prove dull or boring to cm. 

E. Show films which contain good speech, and which a 
appealing to the children. 

F. Recommend television programs which will be meant gf 

to the children, and which contain clear speech. ,1 

G. Listen to famous speeches. Recordings are available of world 

famous speeches, read by professional actors. ( oesn , , 3 , 
Massey, portraying Abe Lincoln, conic immediate y ■ 

By utilizing these recordings children hear immorta ' • 

spoken. You may wish to introduce readings from 
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or from the Bible, remembering, of course, to suit the 

to the intellectual abilities of the children Heiumg «h Engluh 

helps to -tone" the childrens ear, and at the sam ® , J 

an intellectual pride in the boy or girl. He can tell hui J. 

“Today we heard a scene from Julius Caesar. Did you 

of him?” One mother told me this-adding, My son w 

when he found we had." 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO SPEAK 


It is absolutely essential that every teacher assist any ch dd «h° 
needs help in learning to speak clearly and b 

pressions we make on people are tremendously influenced y 
ones appearance and by his speech. The brightest person gives 
an entirely erroneous picture of himself if he is una e 
municate. This area of education must be taught until eac 
masters it. The era of the teacher doing all of the talking 
be over, and the process of learning must be like a two-way r 
-broadcasting back and forth, and broadcasting in the cie , 
lucid tones of the radio announcers-or as close to that as we c 
approach. r 

Our primary goals must be two-fold-fluency and clarity 
expression. Some children have already reached these, but o eu 
you will find your slow learner has not. To encourage all cn r ^ n 
to speak, even the reluctant ones, we recommend you try e 
techniques which follow. 


A. Practice conversation. This is discussed under Listening. 

B. “Show and Tell ” or a variation, is excellent on almost any 
level— certainly in the elementary school, and surprisingly in t e 
upper grades, where it would be referred to as “How to earn extra 
credit by bringing in, and talking about, objects of interest. As 
the children to bring in things they would like to talk about, s 
there a stamp collector in the class? He might bring in some o 
his most interesting specimens. Souvenirs, postcards, books, dolls, 
almost any objects are worthwhile, if a child wishes to discuss 
them. Books, magazines, even newspaper articles may be dis- 
cussed. 

C. “Let’s Tell a Story.” The story we propose is told by all o 
the children, getting even the slowest learner to contribute. Begin 
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with a dramatic, thought-provoking sentence. Have each child 
think of possible additions. Then call on one to give his. Con- 
tinue until an entire story is told. Encourage the children to be 
humorous, mysterious, truthful or outrageously fictitious. In fact 
the latter is an excellent way to experiment with this method. 
For example, we might say, “Having lived in the time of the 
dinosaurs, I had a boy friend named Tyranno. He was a loveable 
fellow, but I couldn't marry him because he was too short. I was 
a mere slip of a dinosaur myself, about twenty feet tall." 

If you find that your children are unimaginative, add material 
yourself. Try to make this as pleasant an activity as you can, and 
encourage the children to enjoy it. 

D. Develop public speaking. Few people are comfortable when 
called upon to speak in public, and yet tliis often proves neces- 
sary. Assist your children to develop poise and self-confidence 
by having them speak in class. However, assign topics about 
which they will feel the least amount of anxiety. Find subjects in 
which children are interested. For example, "My Favorite"— ball 
player, hall team, television program, sport, country, food (and 
how to prepare it), singing group, game (and how to play it), 
pastime, book, movie, movie actor (and why), or public figure. 
Hero worship shouldn’t be dead. 

Perhaps the children will enjoy preparing a speech, pretending 
they are tour guides taking visitors on a trip around the city. 
Suggest they include such comments as "George Washington 
didn’t sleep here. He stayed awake all night— the traffic made so 
much noise!” 

Help your slow learner in the preparation of his speech, and 
make him as confident as you can. 

When you discover a child who has specific speech problems, 
individual attention is to be desired. If you do not feel qualified to 
teach, in the area of remedial speech, seek the assistance of spe- 
cially trained personnel. 

E. Rehearse tongue twisters. These word games do serve a pur- 
pose. They make speech easier; while our young ladies often have 
very facile tongues, the young gentlemen do not. 

“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers,” “She sells sea 
shells,” “How, now, brown cow, grazing in the green, green 
grass,” are all time honored, but still have value. 

For fun, you may wish to inject this into your work: “Marti on 
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them call out tL plurals. Then “catch them. Such a sessjo p 
vides hilarity and facility in speech: 


Plural of mouse is mice, then the plural of house is 

Plural of goose is geese, then plural of moose is * 

If the plural of box is boxes, then the plural of ox is 

If the plural of fox is foxes, then the plural of sox is 


G. It is not necessary to try to eliminate all regional acc , 
but it is essential that each child speak clearly enough to be e y 
understood. We feel you must work with any child whose spe 
is not readily discernible, helping him to achieve cl^nty* 
child has a foreign accent, which makes his speech difficult 
comprehend, you may wish to work individually with him, e p 
ing him to eliminate it. It is imperative to remember that no c 
should ever suffer from embarrassment or feel inferior because 
you are working with him on his speech. Aim for clarity, an or 
understandability. How tedious it becomes to listen to a i^n 
or relative whose speech is not discernible! Though his su J ec 
matter may be fascinating, if he is not easily understood, listen 
ing to him becomes difficult, and unenjoyable. Slurred speech \ _ 
act as a detriment throughout the child’s life. You can effect e 
most far-reaching education by helping him in this area. 


WRITING 

In teaching children to compose, we must keep one point fore- 
most in mind— they wall achieve far more if the writing is purp ose ' 
ful. “We will write compositions today, and three will be chosen 
for the school magazine (or newspaper). The others will be- 
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come part of your portfolio” you announce to your class. You 
may have the children write letters, or themes, poems or invita- 
tions, but all with a reason. They may prefer to keep scrapbooks 
of their work, rather than portfolios, or you may use the creations 
to decorate your bulletin boards (Illustration 4-1). But above all, 
give each and every assignment a purpose. 



Illustration 4-1 


The following method for teaching composition is one we have 
found successful with individuals of all ages. We ask that you try 
it once, before you judge— because your reaction upon reading it 
may be negative. You may feel that you arc putting ideas into the 
childrens minds. This is true, but you will find that these help 
the slow learner a great deal-and that lie progresses from those 
ideas to his own. 

A. Seat the slow learner near the teachers desk. Make him 
feel that he may consult her as often as he wishes, with reference 
to the selection of his topic, use of proper words or correct sen- 
tence structure, or any part of the work in which he needs help. 
A warm, gracious manner toward the child will awaken his con- 
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(Bence in his teacher, and will tend to preclude any timidity on 

a vacant seat beside him, to he occupied by any ehdd 'vho 
to obtain help from him while working on hrs theme. This 
rangement will encourage cooperation and class ™W*> r ’ 

C. Motivate the composition. In the selection o , 

your composition, be sure that your motive is of sdtal tote 
to both the children and the teacher. For esample, each yea 
social service organization Bnai Bnth holds a «mte t offenng 
prizes for the best composition on Brotherhood. Yo y 
this for motivation, as the purpose of the composition assignment. 
Present this information to your class, adding. It woul 
if one of us can win this contest. We all know how important 
the subject is.” , A - 

D. Get the children's thoughts to flow. Before any child 
any writing, discuss the subject. You may begin the discussi 
by asking, “What are some thoughts or quotations about brotn - 
hood? mat is it?" Or, you might ask the children to thmk o 
the words to “America the Beautiful,” and then ask, Wha 
meant by the last two lines of each stanza?” 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 


Perhaps you might care to contribute the words of Seneca, 
spoken hundreds of years ago: “We are members of one g rea 
body, planted by nature in mutual love, and fitted for a socia 
life. We must consider that we were bom for the good of the 
whole.” Or Sir Walter Scott’s, “The race of mankind would peris 
did they cease to aid each other.” 

Write these quotations on the board. If you would like others, 
have a child consult a reference book on the subject. Then ask the 
class what thoughts these quotations bring to their minds. Write 
the best ones on the board, not in the form of a composition, but 
spreading the ideas all over the board at the front of the room, 
explaining as you do why one word or expression is better than 
another. 
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“Which is better?” you ask. “Brotherhood is important to us.” 
Or “Brotherhood is the cement which binds our nation together, 
uniting people of different races, creeds and colors.” 

When, as a result of the general discussion, the blackboard is 
covered with views, ideas, words and worthwhile expressions 
contributed by the children and supplemented by the teacher, 
ask for a volunteer to tell the class the gist of his composition. 
Some child, probably the class writer, will be eager to do this. 
Then, because thought begets thought, another child will l>c mo- 
tivated to do the same, and then another. When the air and the 
blackboard arc filled with stimulating thoughts, the class may 
begin to write their themes. While the children arc working, you 
might invite the slow learners to your desk; discuss tlieir composi- 
tions with them, and work with them individually, giving them 
ns much of your time and attention ns is necessary, since their 
need for your help is greater than that of the other children. 

As soon as they have been completed, hang up some of the 
themes at the front of the room. It may be possible to display the 
work of the slow learner, and if it is, by all means do so to 
encourage him. It may not measure up to the quality of the 
others, but we must build up the confidence of the slow child. 
Every composition should be entered in the competition run by 
B'nai Brith. Have the children write copies to keep in their port- 
folios. Do not deny any child the right to enter the contest; you 
may find you have winners in your class, which offers a great deal 
of satisfaction to the children. You may also decide to use some of 
the themes in the class newspaper. (Do not use the winning 
themes. Give other children— and parents— recognition.) 

E. Utilizing other topics , the same procedure may be followed: 

1. Choose a topic of interest to the children. 

2. Motivate it by stating the purpose of the writing. 

3. Becall the sayings of great men that are appropriate to the 
topic. (You may have to search for one. but it is worth- 
while.) Or you may make a provocative statement your- 
self. You might also use quotations from newspapers, maga- 
zines, or books. 

4. Write these quotations on the l>oard. 

5. Encourage the children to contribute tlieir ideas. 
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6. Write these ideas all over the board, spreading them 

7. Zfout to the children why some expressions are more 

descriptive than others. . . t v e c ist 0 f their 

8. Ask for volunteers to give their classmates the g 

compositions. 

9. Have the children write their themes. i parn ers. 

10. While the class is so engaged, work with the s 

11. Exhibit the best compositions. , iMrpn bv 

12. After the work is completed, cheek with *'<*“*'" 
asking, "Have we fulfilled our purpose rn writing this com 

position?” 

Unexpectedly this method brings forth a diversity of 'd e “ a " 
expressions, first verbally and then on paper While sum « 
children may repeat ideas, they will add then own variations, 
and we have obtained surprisingly good results from t 
learners, for they need not flounder. (How often does eve” an 
adult have difficulty because he lacks a starting pomtl) »> 8 
ing the child direction, you help him and you will find he g 
momentum— ideas are stimulated, thoughts are stirred an 
result is fruitful. 

You may utilize this technique with any grade. Of cours > 
would suit the subject matter to your particular class and 
quotations, too, to the intellectual level of the children. 

F. Use vocabulary fo motivate compositions. One success ^ 
teacher used her vocabulary lessons to introduce to the chi ren 
words which were related in meaning. Then, when the wo 
had been mastered, she suggested themes they might write uti 
ing them. She found that they were able to do this, and actua y 
make the new vocabulary part of their working knowledge. ° 
example, she taught her slow learners words describing emotions 
—nouns such as fear, hate, love, anger, anxiety, happiness; v 
such as depress, elate, react and respond. 

Then when the time came to write the compositions the motiva- 
tion of the assignment was “Introspection— determining how I J ee 
about things." The children suggested other titles, such as My 
emotions,” “Controlling my emotions,” “How people’s emotions 
work for or against them,” and “Should people try to hide their 
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emotions?” The compositions definitely reflected die vocabulary 
work, and the children were able to see that words are the tools 
which we use to express our thoughts (Illustration 4-2). 



lifustrel/on 4-2 

Similar lessons with other words would help the slow learner 
in the same way. There arc a plethora of vocabulary building 
books available in inexpensive editions, which will give you ideas 
for this kind of lesson planning. Be sure you keep the children’s 
level of comprehension in mind. Present material with which they 
will be able to cope, and words they will be able to use in their 
everyday lives. 

G. Letter writing is easily made purposeful. For example, 

1. Writing friendly letters: 

a. To friends, who really exist. These may be Pen Pals, or 
friends of friends, students in other schools or even celebrities. 

b. Writing to sendee men— who so much enjoy getting mail. 

c. To people who are ill— homebound, or hospitalized. There 
are many elderly people who enjoy corresponding with young- 
sters. 
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d To the editor of the local newspaper-stating the writers 
views on subjects of current interest. 

2 Writing business letters: 

Requesting information about other nations from the em- 
bassies, delegations and consulates. ^o^ations such as 

b. Requesting free literahue from tage 

the Ford Motor Company, lumberlj-ClarV. General 

c. Applying for jobs. (Explain drat 

it is something almost every person has t° <Jo at „ it .) 

other, and that the more practice one has, the better 

3. Filling out application forms-for jobs, for tlie same reas 

as item —3 above. , , A no ther 

4. Answering letters from ofhers-busmess or soci . ( An 
very practical aspect of letter writing which children n 

5. Writing invitations to parents to visit the school for various 

functions. a l 0 ss 

H. Assign topics for compositions. Often teachers ar 
for topics. We should like to suggest these: 


L Why I think we should (Anything from the sublime 

to the ridiculous— from “Why 1 think we should retm® 
walking on all fours," to "Why 1 think the United 
should go off the gold standard"). 

2. If 1 inherited a million dollars I would (may be humorous 
or truthful). 

3. The most unforgettable person I know is ... • (In a en 
tally this may be assigned as a fictional account, or a non 
fictional one.) 

4. If I could go to any place on earth, Td like to visit - - 
because .... 

5. I love, hate, envy, admire . . . because .... 

6. How do I feel about our President (Governor, Mayor) 
(Particularly good during times of controversy.) 

7. Exhibit a photograph, a piece of sculpture, or a painting- 
Have the children tell the story which the object brings to 
their minds. 
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of mythological beasts, and have the children write stories 
about them. 

9. Select several antiques and exhibit them. Have the children 
write their reactions to such objects as a china doll, a sword 
or a tintype. 

10. IIow can I, as a young person, work toward peace in the 
world? 

11. How can I work to help my own community, and the peo- 
ple living in it? 

12. Give the children an initial sentence and have them con- 
tinue it. For example: 

a. As I boarded the train, I knew something unusual was 
about to happen to me, for I could feel it in my bones. 

b. The day was sunny, with a cool breeze blowing, and 
one could feel adventure in the air. 

13. “What do certain words mean to me? 1 ' Mention words 
such as freedom, democracy, love, brotherhood. 

14. Play a piece of current music and have the children write 
their thoughts about it. 

15. “What responsibilities do I have toward myself?” "Toward 
my family?” 

16. “Why do 1 think school is valuable?” or "IVhy do I think 
school is a waste of time?" 

17. “How is my generation different from my parents?" 

18. What America means to me. 

19. The character I read about who is most real to me is . . . 
because .... 

20. Why 1 feel close to my brother or sister, or why I don’t feel 
close to my brother or sister. 

21. Select a newspaper headline, and have the children write 
an imaginary story about it. 

22. Play phonograph records such as “Sound of Silence " and 
have the children interpret the lyrics. Use recordings by 
the Beatles, for example. 

23. Take an imaginary trip; when children have read of a 
place, have them write about their “visits” to it. For ex- 
ample, if they have read of the “moors” in Wtithering 
Heights, they might “visit” that area of England. 

24. Have the children write safety plays, to be performed for 
the children in the lower grades. 
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I. Introduce the clots to 


I. Introduce the class to rcnu., , early-be sure you 

you, children— and the fourth grade is not too early ^ ^ ^ do 

teach the boys and girls specifically y technique they 
Take them to the library and instruct them * J 0il , q chillire „ 
must use. Too often teachers neglect o do thi in which 

do not know how to proceed. Having taught _ 

the assignment is to be done, moke sure all of the clum 

stand it. You are teach- 

Doing research projects serves many P'H? 3 "™ ma H„g 
mg skills which the children will find valuable You are m 8 
writing purposeful and, if the topic is 'nteresting you can 
tivate tliem to do a thorough piece of work. The choice ^ 
though, is very critical. Can you relate it to the pupds lives? 
jects such as riots or violence are to be avoided, very 

of current events are excellent-medical developm 
exciting at this time. The 

The topic need not be related directly to the cumc . 
raison d’etre for this report is to teach research technlqu . ^ 
that even a remote connection is adequate. Drug a ’ • 

example, interests young people. Why not work d «ec y P,^ 
dice and discrimination (the negative aspect), or the . , jtv 

of man (the positive)? Remember, your goal is to ge q 
work on interesting subjects. .. 

Having done all of these things, you will find it helpful o. 


1. Give three or four weeks for the assignment, but c ec 1 

least twice to be sure each child is working on it. their 

2. Hold conferences with the children, keeping a recor o ^ 
progress. (Just a note— outline done, reference books use » e , 

3. To further motivate the pupils, tell them that the authors^ 

the best papers may, if they wish, present their papers to ^ 
class. (If you assign this, it becomes unpleasant, but put 
way, it becomes a reward.) e 

4. Demand, and make sure the class understands that you ex 

seeking, quality work. . , 

5. Mark the papers carefully, but generously, giving consi ^ 
eration to the capabilities of the author. It gives a great dea o 
encouragement to the slow learner who needs it so desperate y* 

6. Allow any pupil who wishes to do so to present his pap er ‘ 
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If he would like to, permit him to invite his parents to hear it. 
You will find this may bring out some of the children's hidden 
talents. 

7. Remember that you are stressing quality. Far too often 
teachers will not bother to give this type of assignment to re- 
luctant learners. These children are rarely pressured to do good 
work, and consequently do not ever make a great effort. Perhaps 
you might like to introduce the topic in this way: "I realize this 
assignment is not really on a junior high school level. It really 
is more like a college assignment.” (Watch the students perk up 
at this. It is true. And yet they can do it and will— if you insist 
upon it and if you teach and help them. If they are in fourth 
grade, tell them it’s sixth grade work, etc.) If they wish to type 
their reports, and have the facilities available, by all means per- 
mit it. 

8. After the papers have been reported on, exhibit them in 
the classroom, in the school library, or in any other prominent 
place in the school. This accomplishes much toward building the 
pupils’ self-esteem and self-worth. It shows other pupils what 
their schoolmates have accomplished. 

9. Allow the slow learners to use pictures from magazines, but 
be sure written work is included. 

In giving such an assignment, remember there will be a great 
variation from child to child and from class to class. However, 
once you teach your students what you expect, you will find you 
can get good work. Never accept sloppy, careless work from any 
child, because by doing so you are guilty of intellectual discrim- 
ination. 


TEACHING POETRY 

If “music is the food of love,” as Shakespeare tells us, then 
surely poetry, too, nourishes the heart. The reading of poems Is 
particularly desirable with the slow learner who is often emo- 
tionally impoverished. The rhyme and rhythm of the verse form 
stimulate both thought and emotion, while the pause that gen- 
erally occurs at the end of each line gives the child a moment to 
think, and facilitates reading. If the poem is wisely chosen, he will 
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enjoy hearing and 

like such narrative poenia as The ^i^^’choose 
the older boys and girb thrdl to “The or 

poems which will appeal to your children-fot tog 5™> 
Ayme, for their beauty, and for the moral message they 

^Because poetry is a channel for the emotions, *™,»o dlsct 
if handled wisely, that it has an ameliorating effect p 
pline. Poetry, like music, hath charms to soothe. jtfgcult. 

We have found that teaching poetry effectively is no 
We suggest you try the following procedure: 


1. Make copies of every poem which your ‘Mdren are to 
study (if they do not have them in their textbooks) 
have them keep these sheets in their notebooks. 

2. Prepare this lesson by studying the poem, 

yourself with the lines, so that when you present it to u 
children, you are able to do almost a dramatic reading 
of it. Give the reading as much dramatic fervor as you ca 


muster. . 

3. As you read it aloud, have the children follow you on 

printed page. , i 

4. Ask for volunteers, and permit the children to read a 

the parts they liked best. ... 

5. Follow this with a discussion of the poem: have the c 
dren select the most important ideas and phrases. Emp a 
size the message, pointing out the images the poet g |VeS 
us, and his use of words to convey moods and emotions. 


It is possible to follow up this type of lesson with a drama 
tion based on the poem. We did this, on one occasioji, very 
cessfully with Joaquin Miller’s magnificent poem, Colum us. 
The method outlined above was followed, and as the interes 
and enthusiasm for the poem dawned in the children’s faces, " 
asked them whether they would like to give an assembly P r0 ~ 
gram based on this poem for Columbus Day. They were 
eager to do so. The actual performance consisted of a child tea 
ing each stanza of the poem, followed by a group of children 
acting out the message contained therein, suiting the words m 
prose, to the story of the poem. When we reached the part 
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ginning, “My men grow mutinous day by day,” it was not diffi- 
cult to dramatize, for there were discipline cases in the class 
whose interpretations of the lines were well nigh perfect. The 
final verses of the poem served as the finale, spoken in unison, 
dramatically, by the entire class. 

Try to bring to your children the drama, the verve, the im- 
agination to be found in the world of poetry, for you will find 
they will enjoy it tremendously. Let us never lose sight of the 
fact that poetry is written fundamentally for enjoyment, for stim- 
ulation and for moral elevation. Let s not convert lessons in poetry 
into difficult intellectual exercises but let the children feel the 
rhythm of the poem, its emotional appeal, its dramatic quality, its 
power and beauty. 


Illustrating poems 

Many poems contain beautiful imagery. Call attention to the 
images of the poem you are reading. For example, "The road was 
a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor." Doesn’t this bring 
a magnificent scene to mind? If your children care to, they may 
illustrate such images. Do not ask every child to do this, but 
rather suggest that anyone who would like to paint or draw tin's 
scene may do so. We must be careful that we do not cause chil- 
dren, for any reason whatsoever, to dislike poems, for then we 
defeat our own purposes. 


Background material 

Very often children, and adults too, are affected as much by 
the story behind the poem as by the actual work itself. We cite 
Edgar Allan Poe, and the terribly sad story of the death of his 
lovely young wife, “Annabelle Lee.” A wonderfully effective 
teacher gave this unforgettable lesson to our daughter, who re- 
peated it to us, and had the entire family almost in tears. It is 
guaranteed that that child, and her family as well, will never 
forget the poem and the tragedy. Not only did this gentleman 
tcacli the children a series of magnificent verses, but he also dc- 
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vdoped fheir feelings of compassion and love, which are far more 
important. 


TFriting verse 

You may have children in your class who ‘ are able to caress 
their own feelings hy writing verse. _ 

them, assist them and praise them. However, ne V iw ],. 

and girls, "You must write a poem for Abraham Lincolns 
day.” This is sure death for the muse. . i grade 

A poem entitled "Brotherhood" was written by l an mg h gr 
student, and subsequently published in the school literary m S 
zine. It could never have been written to order. 


Writing a class poem 

Another kind of lesson which fosters a love of poetry is ! wn 
a class poem. Announce to your children that you v. ou 
experiment with this, and have them suggest su j • t 

with them what, specifically, they are going to -vvnte a * ^ 
have them suggest ideas and write these on the boar . ^ 

for sentences and record them. Discuss the relative m « ^gs 
these contributions. If need be, contribute lines, words, or p 
yourself. Ideas will be generated rapidly, for children ov 
ing rhymes and creating images. Your children and you '' 
ably put together a pleasing poem; if you do, dup lC ? , ’ 
distribute copies; and illustrated by one of the children, 
the poem on the class bulletin board. 


Making “poetry pouches” 

This is another activity children enjoy. At the beginning of th ^ 
term, give the boys and girls large manila envelopes, and encou^ 
age them to decorate them attractively, including the w ° r 
“Poetry Pouch” on each. During the course of the year, wheoeve 
your children find poems, or parts of poems which they en 3° > 
whether they hear them in class, or read them elsewhere, they 31 
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to copy Item or cut them out, and place them “ th ™ ^“^a, 
Any original verse is also kepi there. We folWedto m ^ ^ 
and every so often had a poetry hour, ' ^ real j Jome 0 f 

reading and discussion of these poems. The 0 f 

her favorites to the children too, keeping svithm the rmig 
comprehension and interest. The ongmal vers« J zine , 

children were accepted for publication m the sch * ^ 

and an anthology of verse was compiled, using P exhibited , 
the most important source of the collection; these : d 

and whenever visitors entered the classroom, the anthology 
the "Poetry Pouches” attracted considerable attention. 


Tenchtng vocabulary through 
poetry 


Teach the poem as suggested above. Then ask the c ^ 

find the words that are new to them, in the poem- Las 
the board, and working with the children, determine ie 
ings. Have the children find the lines which contain t je ’ 
and try to develop the meanings from the context of t e Py ^ 
You may have them use dictionaries as well, if you- ree 
necessary. The children should then write the words an 
meanings in their notebooks. They should copy the poem, or 
the duplicate sheet to underline each new word. , 

A study of words such as this will enrich not only the ch e ^ 
vocabularies, but also their hearts and minds, for a f amiliarity " 
the poem, a "nodding acquaintance” is built. 


Games with poems 

Your slow learners will enjoy little games played with 
with which they are familiar. Write the poem on the board, 
ting the last word of alternate lines. It may be a poem su c 
** Twas the Night Before Christmas,” which most of them "n 0 ' ’ 
or you may do this with poems which they have in their no ® 
books or textbooks. The children then copy the poem, filh n S 1 
the last word. For example: 
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O Captain! My Captain! Our fearful trip is done 
The ship has weather'd every rock, the prize we 
sought is — 

This is a simple way of reinforcing the learning of the vocabu- 
lary and the message of the poem. 


Poctr y as a moral force 

Let us not overlook the tremendous power of poetry as a moral 
force in our classroom. Some of the most beautiful lessons taught 
in the history of mankind were written in verse form, teaching 
the lesson of universal love; it is a lesson which must be learned 
and relearned In the classroom today if we, as human beings, are 
to survive. 

Let us search our memories and our books, find some of these 
magnificent lessons and place them before the children so that 
the power of these thoughts will reach their hearts and minds. 
You may have the children look for poems containing such senti- 
ments, or you may wish to give them the quotations and have 
them print them attractively. Display them throughout the class- 
rooms, and even in the halls and offices of the school. Such poems 
as "Abou ben Adam” by Leigh Hunt, or “A Mans a Man for All 
That” by Robert Burns, or “A Creed,” by Edwin Markham, are 
excellent examples and you will find many, many more. By hav- 
ing them exhibited in places where the children will sec and 
consequently read them, you keep this important message con- 
stantly before their eyes. 

For many years, we had exhibited in the front of our classroom 
in Edwin Markham Junior High School these lines, written by 
the man for whom our school was so proudly named. It is the first 
stanza of his poem, “A Creed.” 

There is a destiny that makes us brothers 
None goes his way alone: 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 

(Reprinted by permission of Virgil Markham ) 

How could our children fail to be impressed? 
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communicate through the eamuace arts 


SUMMARY 

We have divided The language arts into , 4. — i M £ 
skills— listening, speaking, reading and writuig. S ct 

eussed at length in Chapter 5. It is absolutely essential 
area be taught, for no child can afford to be lacking “>? 
these; yet unfortunately it is tlie slow learner '^ 0 0 “ n i ' d _ 
We can teach children to listen by talfang with them, by ^ 
ing aloud, by playing records, showing Blnis swfttog j amous 
programs, and by playing recordings or doing reading 

speeches. „ as 

To instruct them in proper speech, we can use g ^ en 
“Show and Tell,” or “Let’s Tell a Story, by having the ch 
make speeches, and by using tongue twisters and dnl • 

To foster writing skills, we have included a method ^ 

ing composition, containing a special technique to s imu 
thoughts of the slow learners. Another method involves _ 
duction of vocabulary words as the basis for theme wri > n ^ ^ 
ter writing, specific topics for compositions, and a stra egy 
building vocabulary are discussed. e 

We have found, too often, that poetry is ignored, an y 
feel it should have a definite place in the education 0 * ® 
learner. We have included a method for teaching it"" an j 
gestions for illustrating poems, for teaching background ma en > 
for the composition of a class poem, and for teaching voca 
through poetry. There is also a game, or simple exercise, 
may be used very effectively with slow learners and whic ^ 
will enjoy. We discuss poetry as a moral force— surely one ° 
most vocal— in our fight for “life, liberty and the pursuit o a P~ 
piness." 

Each of these techniques may lead you to think of adaptation** 
or you may use them exactly as they are outlined. But most o a ^ 
we hope we have conveyed to you the need to teach each o 
four basic areas, making sure that every one of your slow learne 
will leave your class improved in the ability to receive an 
transmit ideas to others through the spoken and the written wor 
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teaching 
reading in every' 
subject area 


Even today, there arc sixteen year olds in our schools who have 
never learned to read. Heading specialists are needed to teach 
such pupils, of course. But there are a great many boys and girls 
who read poorly, and who need assistance in improving their 
reading skills. We believe this, then, is the task of every teacher. 

When a pupil’s reading is retarded, what suffers most is his 
self-image. He feels he is a failure, that he has already “flunked 
out” of school, and of life. Very many retarded readers behave in 
just this way, Their self-pride is so severely damaged that they 
do not seem to be able to pass any subject, although they are of 
normal intelligence. 

The child who has difficulty reading is alienated from the time 
the problem manifests itself. This may be as early as the second, 
or even the first grade. Because of the emphasis our educational 
system places on reading, it is assumed that if a child cannot read, 
he cannot learn. We hope that you have discovered for yourself 
that this is not true— that, utilizing unusual methods, you can 
initiate his active participation in other aspects of the learning 
process. But what can we do to help remove the stigma? Many 
things! You have probably developed some devices of your own 
to teach reading— and used them successfully. The following tech- 
niques are given in great detail, so that you will be able to adapt 
them easily to fit the needs of your children. 

On the elementary level, every teacher should stress reading as 
71 
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one of the most important parts of the daily «**»£££ 
which follow may be covered at that time I B re f c g a ted 

however, despite its great importance, read g on the 

to the language arts classes, where it receiv es on y P 
time-large or small, depending on the deertion of the teac»« ^ 
the syllabus. Because the effects of the inal ’ , '‘ ty ^ cr an d 
far-reaching, because the slow learner usua ' y ' urge the 
farther behind in this area, we suggest, and strong y ° 
teaching of reading in every subject area. mastery 

Inasmuch as reading is the key to all knowledge, 
is the Erst, vital and fundamental step m ed “ ca,1 "S (he 
learner. How else, besides through a printed pag , 
thoughts of a person dead for two hundred years co t 

fresh and dear? Almost every person alive in our «*>«)'. 
know how to read— tire mechanic to consult an ms rue 1 
the physician to keep up with the latest developmen s » 
cine, the salesman to know the products his comply an , Vjjj 
the housewife to follow recipes or to give penicillin to a si 


“You know your chances to succeed in life are slim. 
guidance counselor told the handsome blonde boy. e 1 
answer. ( 

“The jobs you can get are limited to unskilled work, or 
most part." SfiTI no response. 

“When you drop out of school, some people call it dropp 
out of life. Do you need the money so desperately? 

“No." 

“Does your family?" 

“No.” 

“Are you in trouble with the police?” 

“No.” , . t 

“Then why, in heaven’s name are you leasing? You re jus 
sixteen. There are many boys around here your age who are 
trying to graduate. Why aren’t you?” „ 

He looked around, making sure the door teas closed. 
moistened Jiis lips, fried to speak, but couldnt. He tried again- 

“It’s just ■" 

“Yes?" 

It s just well, I can’t read.” 


This is an extreme case, a relatively unusual one; but it * s 110 
fictional. 
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TEACHING READING IN EVERY SUBJECT AREA 

The methods which follow have proved to be extremely valu- 
able. We will discuss a method which will help your children 
to enlarge their reading vocabularies by approximately five hun- 
dred words per year. Children may be trained to recognize the 
definition of a new word when it is included in the selection 
they are reading. This method is outlined under the heading 
“Using conceptual clues to learn the meanings of new words." 
Reading comprehension is another area which we find we can 
teach most successfully by breaking down into specific parts. You 
will find methods for selecting the main idea of a paragraph, for 
reading and thinking critically, and for summarizing what has 
been read. For practical purposes there is a selection on reading 
and following printed directions, and using the contents of a book. 
If, as we fervently hope, our children continue their educations, 
this skill is an invaluable one. We conclude the chapter with a 
reading program which demands the pupils read, and we suggest 
a method which will motivate them to seek books, and to learn 
to improve their reading by developing a love for reading. 

We will start, as we believe you should, with a program to 
improve the child's image of himself. 

BUILDING A SUCCESS PATTERN 

Motivating the reading 
skills program 

Before using any of the skills outlined in the following section, 
we urge you to discuss with your children the reasons for work- 
ing on their reading— in todays jargon, “tell it like it is. It would 
be wise to tell your children, “In order to achieve success in 
school, and in almost every type of work which follows it, you 
must know how to read. Very, very few of the people who are 
not able to read can earn enough money to live comfortably. 
Discuss this, drawing out the childrens experiences, continuing 
until you have made the point. 

Then proceed with the next concept: “If we, as a nation, had 
a military enemy, how might we win a war against it? Elicit 
responses from the class. They will possibly answer, “We would 
use bombs, or tanks, or guns." Your response can be, In other 
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words, by using weapons " Then place the 

the board. Ask for other ideas. You may bnng forth ^ p y. 

“Strategy." Write that on the board, too. Continue with 

Honing until the children express the idea of * 

nuer.” Make note of that phrase too. Then relate all of Uiese t 

reading. “Let’s consider not being able m read as on enemy, 

you say. "We have weapons to fight it, and you 

cise sheets. "We have strategy-which 1 wA ! > 'jj? forth 

one see how we would divide and conquer? Try to brmg ^ 

the idea that reading may be broken down into m y 

that each, individually, may be learned and conquered. 

Every child, and particularly our slow learners wou .j 

“slay the dragon,” the standardized reading test. Ask th 
they would like to learn how to use a “spear 
proceed to teach them by utilizing the first skill in ie . 

section, regarding vocabulary. Since you use the orma 
test for drill purposes, you actually are preparing them 
will recognize this very quickly, and respond fav° ra ^ ve 
After working on this skill, announce to the children, 
a plan for teaching you to read better, comprehend mor , 
learn many reading skills. It contains many exercises S1 
the ones we have just done. It is in the nature of an 
Who would like to participate?” It is an unusual child " ^ 

reject the idea of being part of an experiment, and you ma ^ ^ 
this as a selling point, and then use the more important app 
that these methods do work; they will succeed, as they * ' ^ 

the vocabulary. AH children want to succeed desperate)- 
because as slow learners they have met failure so often, the) 
lack enthusiasm-until you show them that they can learn, 
comprehend, can read (Illustration 5-1). 


Recording the results 

Begin by giving pretests— using questions requiring the skill 
arc going to teach. Have the children grade their papers. (* 
may wish to use the system outlined in Chapter 11.) Assure 
class that you never consider these pretest grades— that the) a 
for their personal use only-and have the children record the 
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Illustration 5-1 


on their rating sheets. Then, teach the skill, do drill work on it, 
and give a test at the end of the unit. Again have the grades 
recorded. 

You may wish to use the following form, which you can dupli- 
cate, and distribute: 


SKILL SHEET 

Reading Skill 

Date 

Test or Pretest 

Result 


Make sure the quizzes are simple enough to insure good grades. 
A long list of entries of marks of 90 to 100 percent is excellent. 
If you are dealing with children whose reading has been retarded, 
they need this success to overcome the damage their self-images 
have suffered. 

As part of the success pattern, when your youngsters have done 
reports, as will be suggested, read them, and grade them only if 
they are of high quality. If they are poor, return them to the chil- 
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dreu, with suggestions for improvement Have ££££*; 
and the material returned to ?»£**** ™ n b l ming the 
are able, in this way to ra.se *etr matte ^ forbeillg 
success they need. And, incidentally, ^ fine teac ber 

so kind, and so generous, and for doing what every 
should do-teach and encourage. 

teaching reading 

With the exception of the section on rev ‘j'?"5 it ™ abi ldren 
words, the methods which follow will be usef 
- an 'ages. The experience chart can tell a gm 
well as a simple one. The articles you select for the « 
reading program should be determined by t 8 us |„g 

level of the children for whom you are OTP«n»8 * fading 
more than one method, you can make your ins 
a more stimulating experience. 


Experience charts 

Prepare a large chart by drawing horizontal lines on it, 

8 inches apart. Use a pencil for this. . . prpsts them. 

With the children decide on a topic which in te ]g_ 

Relate it to their lives. It may be a trip the class too '* 0 , ou t in 
vision program they saw, something which they hear 
the news reports, or a school happening. sU g_ 

Have the children compose sentences. When a sen e di- 
gested is simple, but clearly expresses the ideas you an c ^ ar t f 
dren are trying to bring out, print it on the experience . 
using a crayon or a felt pen. Introduce new reading vcK i ^ 
at the rate of approximately five words per chart. If y ou ° jt i* 
method enjoyable, you may do a new chart every other ay. ^ 
one way in which you can relate the childrens experien 
their reading material. 

Have every child read the chart; then have them c °py ^ 
story into their notebooks. You may then instruct them to nc j e r 
page; on the other side write the new words again, one u 
the other. Next to each, have the child compose a short sen e 
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By using this method, you are able to foster wiling and spelling 
as well as reading. 


Prepare your oicn reading 
materials 

On the children s level, prepare copies of materials which will 
interest them. Have a variety of different subjects; in this way it 
is relatively simple to individualize the work for your slow learner. 
Distribute these sheets, and have the children read them silently. 
Then have them draw or paint illustrations for each. Next have 
the children read the sheet aloud, giving each child an oppor- 
tunity to perform. Instruct the children to save these reading ma- 
terials for review purposes. 

For sources, you may write your own stories, or you may utilize 
books, newspapers or magazines. These are easily chosen to ap- 
peal to the children, and should be of current interest. 


Revie ic unfamiliar icords 
taught during the tveeh 

Print each word in varying colors on a sheet of oaktag, about 
one foot square. Using a set of these words, give each child an 
opportunity to read one word. Call on each child, and if he is able 
to read the word correctly, he is given the card, and a star. Con- 
tinue this procedure until no cards are left. The child who has 
the most cards wins a small prize— a box of crayons, a pen, etc. 
The children who incorrectly read a word are expected to re- 
member the word they missed, because after the prize has been 
given out, you put the cards around the room on the chalk tray, 
and have them select the word they missed. When they are able 
to do this, they too get stars. 

We have found that stars, stamped into the childrens note- 
books, or on their papers, are an excellent device for use with 
children in the lower grades. They are easily stamped, and arc 
'dsible rewards which the child may show to his parents; for 
the teacher they are a simple, quick means of showing approval. 
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The children, the parents and the teacher all derive pleasure 

from them, , obtained with a 

In the upper grades, very S ood if “ fine iece of work.' 
stamp saying, Im proud of you. ^ shows im . 

Another which proved useful had the worm . v alu- 

provement. Keep trying!” These comments step 

able to the slow learner, whom we must encourage y 
of the way. 


Individualized reading 

To meet the reading needs of every child in “you 

an easy task. However, if you are willing to spend th tu ^ 
can set up a sequential library, which enables each 
ceed at his own reading pace. 

A. Select reading materials the children will en i oy " a ‘ j!Ti 50 
levels of difficulty. Let us say you will need approsi 
articles, ranging from simple to complex (in to™ _ ai:az uies, 
and comprehension). Choose your materials fro T, aleI ial 
newspapers or books, or write them yourself. Bu 
must be of interest, extreme interest, to the children, 
gram is to succeed. % , .1 p i^ide 

B. Place each article in its own booklet, and write on ^ 
front cover a listing of the new vocabulary. On the insi 
cover, place an assignment. Vary these assignments using- 


1. A series of questions to be answered. 

2. A group of terms to be matched. 

3. A list of questions to be completed. 

4. A diagram to be interpreted. 

5. A graph to be drawn. 

After a child has read any article, he must write a short 
mary of it using the new vocabulary listed at the beginnm 
the booklet. ^ 

C. On the front of each booklet, place a number. Draw 

in large numerals, with a felt pen. - e 

D. For lesson planning, use a chart. List each childs n ^.jj 
and put a row of boxes next to each name. In these boxes you 
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write the number of the booklet the child is to use. After he has 
read the story, he is to hand in the assignment. You then grade it, 
and circle the number to show that the work has been completed, 
and the child given credit. A new number is then placed on the 
chart next to the child’s name: i.e.. 


Jones, Mary 
Smith, Bill 


@® 14 

@ 40 


Some assignments will, of course, be more difficult to read, and 
will require more time than others. However, let the children 
work at their own pace. 

E. Choosing the material is critical for the success of this 
method. Old textbooks are an excellent source. Life, Look, Sports 
Illustrated, and such publications cannot be overlooked. Keep in 
mind, too, that boys and girls are interested in different things, 
and you must include and assign material geared to both sexes. 

For the slow learners with reading difficulties, you will need 
articles which will hold their interest, yet are simple and straight- 
forward. 0. Henry’s stories are effective— but be sure they do not 
contain dialogue of a difficult nature. (Mark Twain, for example, 
is not easily read. ) Fiction and non-fiction may both be used. Do 
not be afraid to go into other subject areas. Science and science 
fiction may prove to be very popular. (You will find children ask- 
ing, “Can I read #34? Billy said it was great.”) Talcs of the Old 
West or mysteries are good. Sherlock Holmes’ or Edgar Allan 
Foes stories are stimulating. From the magazine section of your 
local newspaper to the old issues of Sports Illustrated, from the 
current TV Guide or the classics, you will find materials to use. 

As we said, we are aware of the time it will take you to pre- 
P are these pamphlets, but they may be used for months, and, 
after they have outlived their usefulness with one class, may be 
Wed j'ust as effectively with another. You may ask your children 
to be on the “look-out” for usable articles, and give them credit 
when they bring them in. 

The individualization you are able to achieve for your slow 
learners is very fine, for it is possible to choose simple articles 
"‘ith specific children In mind, and then have them proceed to 
more difficult material. There is absolutely no stigmatizing, nor 
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finger-pointing, for you may assign simple materials to the other 
children as well. . . , , ,E em j n shoe boxes. 

Make the booklets uniform m size, and st th booklels ta 

Assign a child to act as librarian, and to keep^^ ^ chi ldre n 
order. Then, when you begin your reading ^ ^ [ree t0 
consult the chart, select their work and begi . d my 

assist the slow learner, so that he may leam new slulls^ 

“catch up" to his more successful classmates Go and 

work with him, to be sure he has successfully P 
shows that he comprehends it. 


Class libraries 

If you can, set up a library within your c, “ sr0 T' 
be able to do this with books borrowed from the sell ^ 

from your own collection, from the children, or r 

tributions of the Parent-Teacher organization. Encour g 
children to borrow books as often as possible. 


TEACHING VOCABULARY IN LANGUAGE ARTS 

One realizes how very important word knowledge is " j n ^ e ]. 
remembers this is one of the major criteria used to meas V* ts are> 
ligence. Bring out the fact that, very often, intelligence j n 

for the largest part, vocabulary tests. We can help our p _ 
almost every instance, to increase their scores, and more 
tant, to increase their ability to communicate. 


Word icallets 

To make a “word wallet,” have the children decorate 
envelopes, and label them, with their names, class, and* Y 
Wallet” prominently displayed. Then supply each child %v ^ 
dex cards. When he learns a new word, have him write it o 
front of the card and also compose a sentence using the 
then place the definition on the reverse side of the car 
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cards are kept in the wallet, read at “vocabulary time.” This de- 
vice works particularly well in the second and third grades. It 
may, however, be tried with older children too. 


Meet a netv family of words 
each week 


Tell your children they will be meeting a new family of words 
each week. Utilizing prefixes, suffixes and root words, you can 
teach a large number of words which the children can retain 
because of the relationships. For example: 


1. Psyche (mind) as in psychology, psychiatry, psychedelic, 
and psychosomatic. 

2. O/ogy (study of) as in biology, geology, ecology, embry- 
ology. 

3. Trans (across) as in transport, transatlantic, transcribe, tran- 
script. 

4. Tele (far away) as in telegraph, television, telescope. (There 
is a little joke which is applicable, “What are the three fast- 
est means of communication? Telephone, telegraph and tcll-a- 
woman!”) 

Suit your choice of prefix, suffix or root to fit the comprehension 
of the children. You may vary this to fit the needs of the slow 
learner. On the junior high level, he might master "biology and 
“geology,” but embryology might be too difficult for him. 

Should you wish to, you may have contests to see which chil- 
dren can think of the largest number of words with a common 
prefix, root word or suffix; for example, write graph on the 
board-the children would then suggest: photograph, phono- 


graph, telegraph. „ . ... 

Point out to the children that occasionally they will meet mar- 
riages between families. Telegraph." for example, umtes tele 
with “graph" (for “to write far owayl ) both of winch wc have 
met in their separate families. We create new words, too, from 
prefixes, suffixes and roots. Telecast, for example, from tele and 
“cast.” 
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Teaching children to love 
tcords 

** Everything else disintegrates; words last forever. 

Many words have fascinating stories attached to them, M*d ^ 
investigation of these will add interest to their study. Dr. i r 
Funk has done much work in this field, and his books are to 
recommended to you, the teacher, and to your children as we 
To capture the boys’ and girls’ interest, tell them such tales as 
origin of the word “sandwich." 

The Earl of Sandwich loved gambling so much he was al- 
ways reluctant to leave the gaming tables— even to eat. j e 
ordered roast beef placed between two pieces of bread, wmch 
he could eat while he played, and thus brought immortality 
to his name; and, at the tables in Las Vegas, people still ea 
roast beef sandwiches for the same reason. 

Teach one neic t cord a day 

Choose words which have practical value to the children. ^0“ 
may have the children look up the definitions, or you ma> S 1 ' 
them the definitions and have the youngsters write sentences. 
Break the words up into their parts— the prefixes, roots or su 
fixes. Try to develop an exceptionally interesting sentence for eac 
word to help the children to remember it. Have your slow learn c 
suggest sentences, whenever possible, and have these printed on 
large sheets of oaktag, and exhibited. 

BUILDING vocabulary in other 
SUBJECT AREAS 

Within every unit of work which you cover, have one '° C ^T 
ulary lesson. Select approximately ten new words from the t , 
or from other printed material which you are using; you may 
the number, but more than ten words per week is excessive. 
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F. You will find that you can make words interesting if you. 
present them dramatically. How better to illustrate the word sur- 
prise than by telling a mystery story which includes it. u e per- 
sonally observed youngsters leam "trephining” and mesomorp 
as a result of a trip to the Museum of Natural History. The 
with which you teach words will imprint them on your pupt 
minds. Whenever possible, choose colorful words which will en 
themselves to this. Remember “Words are the soul s ambassa ors. 
While other things perish, W'ords live forever.” 

G. As an added motivation, once or twice a month you ma) 
wish to conduct a competition, similar to an old-fashioned ( u 
still fun, and useful) spelling bee. Instead of asking the boys an 
girls to spell the words, you have them give definitions. Announce 
this competition in advance, allowing the pupils time to study or 
it. Keep a list of the two winners— the best performances by a bo> 
and by a girl— and add to it at the end of each month. Then, for 
the culmination, offer prizes to the "Best Defined.” Incidental!}, 
we suggest a boy and girl, rather than the two students who lead 
the group, because almost invariably the girls will win. By this 
device, we are able to avoid boring the boys, causing them to 
withdraw. Check to be sure your school district permits rewards. 


TEACHING READING SKILLS 
IN ALL SUBJECT AREAS 

Duplicate your otcn materials 

For the teaching of reading skills, we believe you should pre- 
pare your own materials. You may use magazines, newspapers, or 
textbooks as sources, or you may compose your own text. This 
material, however, should be reproduced and distributed to your 
students; use carbon copies, mimeographed sheets, or even photo- 
stated pages. These may then be included in the children s note- 
books. They may write on them directly, do the exercises on them, 
and retain them for study and review-. You are, in effect, making 
an individualized workbook-giving pupils on different levels of 
ability, varying reading materials-even though you are teaching 
the same basic skill to all of them. By preparing your own mate- 
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rials (and these may be used for more than one or two classes, 
and reused year after year) you arc able to select topics of in- 
terest which will, in and of themselves, serve as motivation. You 
may decide on a short story— "Cemetery Path" is one of our 
favorites— or an article, a book j'ackct excerpt, or a human interest 
story. Even a book review, or a "Letter to the Editor” might prove 
interesting. The sources are, truly, endless. As you train yourself 
in this type of teaching, you will find materials which will enable 
you to teach any reading skill while, at the same time, covering 
your subject area. 


Using contextual clues to 
learn the meanings of new 
words 

X. Using material which you have selected, duplicate and dis- 
tribute to your students, list on the board those words which are 
to be studied. Explain to the pupils that very often they will en- 
counter material which contains “clues” to the definitions of 
words which are strange to them. 

2. Instruct your pupils to find the first new word listed on the 
board in the text, and to read, silently, the entire sentence in 
which it is found. Ask for a volunteer to read that sentence aloud, 
and then request a possible definition from the class. Then have 
the next sentence read aloud. Discuss the definitions offered, and 
when the class agrees, have the definition written on the board. 
Bring out the fact that the students were able to figure out the 
meaning of the word from the context. Then list the clues the boys 
and girls may look for. 

a) Often an author will use a word, and follow with a defini- 
tion immediately after it: What is oxygen ? 

Oxygen, a colorless, odorless gas makes up approximately 
one-fifth of the earths atmosphere. It is, however, far more 
important what that figure indicates, for it is the gas w c 
sustains all living things. Without it we would immediately 
die. Our brain cells, for example, cannot live without oxygen 
for even one minute. 
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b) Many times you will find a word defined in the sentence 
following the one in which it is used: Define pub. 

Pubs are found in all parts of England. A pub is really a 
cross between a bar and a living room. It functions as both. 

Pubs have wonderful names, such as "Sherlock Holmes, or 
the “Bull and the Bear." They serve many Englishmen as their 
homes away from home, where they amuse themselves, chat- 
ting, having an ale or playing darts. Television is very much 
in evidence in many pubs today, the contribution of the 
twentieth century. 

c) The definition may not be stated, but you are able to deter- 
mine what it is by carefully reading the paragraph containing 
the word. What is the meaning of hypothesis? 

The hypothesis offered by Albert Einstein, which we have 
heard called "relativity,” contains the idea that there are not 
three, but four dimensions. We are familiar with length, 
width and height, but Einstein added to these a fourth di- 
mension, time. 

After your pupils have listed the new words in their notebooks, 
follow the method outlined in the previous section, for implant- 
ing them in the students’ memories. It must be stressed, many 
times, that review is necessary to retain words. Even as adults 
we don’t leam new vocabulary easily. Try this experiment: Here 
is a list of words, and their definitions, taken from the dictionary. 
Memorize them, but do not review them often during the follow- 
ing month. Test yourself at the end of 30 days. You may then 
wish to try the “Use, Repeat, Review” method, to see if it will 
be of assistance to you personally. 

Bombast— high sounding, inflated. 

Excrescence— immoderate or abnormal outgrowth or enlarge - 
ment. 

Glypto don— large, extinct mammal related to the armadillo. 

Matelote— stew of fish and wine sauce. 

Olio— a medley. 

Panoply— a suit of armor, or a covering. 
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Protean — assuming different forms. 
Puissant— potent 

Sciolism— pretension to scholarship. 
Vitiate— to poison or taint. 


Selection of the main idea 

of a paragraph 


Selecting the main idea of a paragraph is another of the read- 
ing skills which may be taught in any subject area. 

Choose material from text, magazine or newspaper. Have your 
pupils read the paragraph. Then request them to write notes to 
their best friends telling what this paragraph is about— in one 
sentence. In other words, what you are doing is helping the pupil 
to select the basic idea, omitting the explanations or the frills. 
You may choose to phrase this in this manner: "If this paragraph 
were in a newspaper, what do you think the headline would be? 
What would the lead-os’ sentence contain?” Point out that often, 
but certainly not always, the main idea is found in the first sen- 
tence of the paragraph. It is like peeping through a keyhole to 
get a glimpse of the room inside. Then use this variation: List 
several headlines, and have pupils select the best one-ana give 
their reasons for having selected it. There are a series of ru ®s 
you may wish to give to your students to help them select t is 
main idea: 


1. Read the entire paragraph. 

2. Get an idea of its meaning— what is said-in the pupi s own 
words. 

3. Select a headline or title for the paragraph. 

4. Prove that this is correct by selecting items from e para 
graph relating to it. 

For example, here is a sample paragraph : 


When one travels, one sees many aspects of e 115 
lands, and while people in strange countries live asica y 
same way we do, there are many differences. In some wa 
countries, for example, people close their businesses an 
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an afternoon nap after lunch. This custom, in Spain, is called 
the "siesta.’* Dinner hour, too, varies, getting later as youap- 
proach the equator. Dinner in Italy is usually served at about 
nine in the evening, and in Spain even later. People in hot 
climates seem to hate the sun. In Puerto Rico, for instance, 
ladies will never allow themselves to get a suntan. They pro- 
tect themselves with umbrellas, if, for some reason, they must 
be out of doors while the sun is strong. In colder climes, such 
as Scandinavia, swimming in temperatures of 40° Fahrenheit 
is not unusal. We would be very uncomfortable, if we were 
to try that. 

You might ask your pupils to state what they consider to be 
the main idea of this paragraph. Or, you might have them select 
a title from the following: 

A. The Siesta. 

B. Dinner Time in Italy. 

C. Life in Other Lands. 

D. Swimming in Scandinavia. 

This skill is used, very often, in standardized reading tests; it is 
the reading comprehension part of the examination. (Often the 
only other part included is a section on vocabulary.) Both skills 
may he taught. It is essential that your students’ work be checked 
very carefully to show them their errors— and to try to determine 
how and why they made them. This checking may be done by 
the students themselves, and by other students. Occasionally it 
should be done by you. 


Reading and thinking 
critically 

In a word association game, if someone said “fact,” what word 
would you say? Probably “fiction.” But surprisingly, it is more 
important for us to teach our children to separate fact from opin- 
ion— to think critically of what they read or hear. How can we do 
ibis? Try the following method: 

Have your pupils read a number of short paragraphs, such 3 s 
the following: 
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a. We anticipate the rain in Spain will stay mainly in the 
plains. This has been the annual rainfall pattern in Spain 
for many years, and, although there have been variations 
in the amount, and in the specific place, we believe these 
climate conditions will continue. 

b. There will probably be a woman president elected in 
the United States before the year 206S. As women become 
a more important part of the population because of their 
functions as wives and mothers, they will become more 
powerful, and more influential As they are freed from 
their household chores, more and more of them will enter 
politics, and, as a natural outgrowth of this, we will prob- 
ably see a Madam President within the next hundred 
years. 

C. The population of the entire world is growing at an 
astounding rate. By the middle of the year 1967 it had 
exceeded three billion by four-hundred million. In No- 
vember, 1967, it was announced by the Bureau of the 
Census , of the United States Government, that our nation 
had more than two hundred million people. One out of 
approximately seventeen people living on the earth is 
American— or, to be more specific, a United Statesian. 

d. It has been observed that the world is now in a state of 
constant change. Our appearance is changing, in terms of 
styles of hair, clothing, and manner. The possibility exists 
that there may be genetic changes, as well. If a large pro- 
portion of our populations resorts to the use of the hallu- 
cinatory producing drugs, and if their units of heredity, 
the genes, are alfected, a new, even startling type of 
human being might arise. He may have developed from 
genes which would cause him to have one eye and two 
noses. Are we willing to risk such changes? 

After having your students study these selections, question 
them. What devices are used, in these paragraphs, to show that 
items a, b, and d are opinion, and only c is fact. Have them list 
for you these clues: 


1. We anticipate. . . . 

2. There will probably be. . . . 
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3. The possibility exists that . . . 

4. The . . . claims. . . . 

5. It is believed that. . . . 

6. It is nimored that. . . . 

7. . . . thinks that . . . 


Bring out the concept that the presences of these expressions 
indicate the material is opinion rather than fact. Point out that 
all too often we overlook these very important words. Other terms, 
used very frequently, particularly in news reports, are worth not- 
ing: 


8. High sources report . . . 

9. Informed sources tell us. . . . 

These are both within the realm of possibility, but are not nec- 
essarily factual. 

You may give an exercise such as the following: 

Label each of the sentences "fact" or “opinion.” 

1. Senator Jones believes be has a good chance of being 
elected to the presidency of the United Kingdom. 

2. He has had many years of experience serving as dog 
catcher of his native state. 

3. It is rumored that if he is elected he will put a turkey in 
every oven— whether you like turkey or not. 

4. His office anticipates he will cany the states of New Cali- 
fornia, Old Jersey and Florakota. 

5. His large family will be campaigning for him, in addition 
to the large staff he has hired. 

We have used these examples to inject humor into a classic 
classroom situation. Should you chose to do so, be sure it does 
not detract from the concept you are teaching. Select materials 
of interest to your students, which are within the range of their 
comprehension, or their experiences. Too often we use materials 
which axe uninteresting, and to which boys and girls are more or 
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less indifferent. You will find they will learn far more if you make 
their lessons games, their exercises fun. 


Summarizing any reading 
material 

Have you ever closed a book and asked yourself, “What was 
that all about?” In the case of children, this is true even more 
often, and particularly so with our slow learners. The lesson which 
follows is an invaluable one, and may be used in any subject, with 
the possible exception of mathematics. 

You may wish to announce to your class, “I am going to teach 
you a very simple way to summarize everything or anything you 
read, and remember it as well. It's called the “Five WV What 
words come to your mind that begin with the letter W?" Elicit 
from them the following: 

1. Who? 

2. When? 

3. Where? 

4. mat? 

5. Why? 

Items one, two and three are obvious, in their connection with 
Writing a summary. Item four is then elaborated to cover what 
was said about the subject (the "who”), and item five is enlarged 
to ask “Why was this material written?” 

You may choose to utilize this manner of questioning to have 
the class write simple book reports. Or, in assigning a chapter o 
a textbook, you have but to say, “Answer the Five W’s for home- 
work," and you know that the student will have to think about 
the chapter, and not give you rote answers directly from t c 
text. Every so often you should carefully review their responses, 
particularly to items four and five, to he sure they arc answering 
intelligently. They may need your assistance, too, in selecting t e 
most important points, but they will leam, from sue i exercises, 
just how to do so. 
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Reading and following 
printed directions 

No matter how little or how much education one has, he still 
will have to read and follow printed instructions often. The house- 
wife follows recipes, her husband puts together toys, furniture, 
or other items sold in an unassembled state, her son plays games 
such as Password or Monopoly, and her daughter sews a dress. 
All of these activities, and a host of others, require the ability to 
read instructions and interpret them. Should we not teach this 
skill to our pupils, and make sure they fully understand it? 

To motivate your pupils, you may wish to use the "Instruction 
Test.” This test requires the student to read through the printed 
instructions from beginning to end, and will promote gaiety as 
well. While it may be familiar to you, most children, we have 
found, have never seen it before. 

CAN YOU FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS? 

1. Write your name in the upper left hand corner of this 
page. 

2. Write the date in the upper right hand comer of the page. 

3. If you are a male, write the word “male'" in the lower 
right hand comer. 

4. If you are a female, write the word "female" in the lower 
right hand comer. 

5. Read every step before you do anything else. 

6. Add the following numbers: 33, 44, 55, 66, 77. 

7. Call out your answer in a loud voice. 

8. Think of the smallest number you can which is divisible 
by thirteen. 

9. Call out that number in a loud voice. 

10. In the space below, draw a circle, a square and a triangle. 


1L Place your penril or pen through the center of the circle. 
If your circle was not large enough, draw another one. 
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12. Multiply two hundred thousand two by four hundred 
thousand four. 


13. Call out your answer. 

14. Now announce, loud and clear, *7 have almost finished." 

15. Divide the sum of six hundred nine thousand by twelve. 

16. Call out this answer. Then shout, "I have finished." 

17. If you have read this entire page, omit steps six through 
sixteen. 

18. Write the words, “The End" below. 

After the class has completed this test, distribute a legitimate 
series of instructions, such as the following: 

What simple test can the chemist do to determine the 
presence of an acid? 

The simplest method the chemist uses to test for the pres- 
ence of od acid utilizes litmus paper, prepared commercially 
in pieces JJ* wide by 2’ long. Strips of both blue and red 
litmus paper are needed to perform accurate tests. 

If water is touched to either red or blue litmus paper, there 
is no color change. If an arid is touched to them, the red 
will remain red, but the blue will change to red immediately. 
Therefore, using these simple strips of litmus, we are able to 
determine easily the presence of an acid. The strips may be 
used only one time, because the chemical they contain, called 
litmus, is changed permanently when touched by an acid and 
cannot react again. 

After your students have read this entire set of instructions, do 
the following: 

1. Review the new vocabulary, defining the unfamiliar words 
carefully. 

2. Have the pupils carefully state the specific problem they 
are solving: Testing for the presence of an acid, 

3. Have them outline the actual steps they will do in perform- 
ing the test. 
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4. Elicit from the students what, specifically, they will have 
accomplished hy performing tins test. 

where. Place a list of suggestions on the board so that 
may choose one. 


Readings for safely and for 
health! Interpreting signs 
and labels 

Can you imagine how hazardous it is to got through life with- 
out being able to read and interpret the word 
are, unquestionably, many foreign born citizens w o c 
that word, or many other words or phrases which are so >mp° 
taut to their wcll-being-the signs in the streets, * e £ 

on the highways. Nor can they read the labels pasted on tattles 
or cans they bring home, which may contain po»°™“ ‘»P 
dients. There are probably youngsters in our schools tod y h 
would fall into the same category-who also are unable to 

even these very vital words. j„„hlch thev 

In working with slow learners, here are some words which they 
must learn and understand. Their very survival may depend o 
this: 

Danger STOP Hospital Police POISON 
POLICE STATION Walk DO NOT WALK 
FIRE DEPARTMENT Emergency EMERGENCY ROO. 

Exit DANGEROUS CROSSING Curve ENTRANCE 
Emergency Exit SLOW School 


No doubt you will think of other words to add to this hst. We 
are getting down to the very basics of life, and you are am ar 
with the lives of your children. 

How shall you teach these words? 

1. Print them on oaktag sheets, about one foot square. Refer 
to them as “Survival Words.” 
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2. Explain each word carefully. Elicit from the children why 
they need to know the particular word. Such stories as 
“I had to take my little brother to the hospital, and we 
needed to find the Emergency Room in a burry” are good. 
Dramatize the situations. 

3. Decorate your room with the words, and with other signs, 
showing them in context. (The highway signs for curve, 
for example.) 

4. Review the words periodically. Use any drills you find 
successful, but be sure each child has mastered these sur- 
vival words. 

5. As a homework assignment, have the children teach the 
survival words to the other members of their families, if 
necessary. 

The labels on many household items arc extremely important 
too. Have your pupils bring in some of these labels, or copies of 
them. If you wish to show the actual can or bottle, remove the 
contents, if dangerous, before bringing it into the classroom. 
Household ammonia and lye are excellent examples. 

It is also appropriate to have your pupils read the warning in 
regard to smoking which is to be found on ever)’ package of 
cigarettes. 


Using the parts of a book 
efficiently 

This skill can save your children many hours of work. It is use- 
ful to use their own texts for this exercise: 

Review the following parts. Ask them to tell you what informa- 
tion they will find. Then add any they have omitted. 

1. Title page— gives title, author, publisher and date. 

What does this actually tell us? The title suggests to 
us what we may find in the book. The author and publisher 
enable us to locate a copy of any book-from the library, 
for example. The copyright date tells us the approximate 
date of publication. 
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2. The table of contents. 

A list of the names of the bread topics or units, usually 
in the form of chapters. 


3. The index. 

Usually located at the end of the booh, the index lists 
every subject discussed in the book 


4. If the text has a glossary, have the pupils turn to > It. 
identify what it is, and how it dtlctx from a dictionary. 
Point out that not all texts have glossaries. 


Utilize the text to become familiar with the parts of a book, 
and extend this to include the youngsters’ other texts. 


For all shills 

Whenever you teach any skill, remember that it m,,s * !j. e 
peated, reiterated, and reinforced. The more review and drill V™ 
are able to include, the better; but be sure you do not bote your 
students. When they have mastered something. Proceed t 
next item. By belaboring a concept, often the children lose in- 
terest and you will find it far harder to motivate them. Above au, 
make your drill work fun to do. It is as easy to give an assign- 
ment with humor or drama in it as it is to give a duU one. an 
your own reading, when you come across something w ® J 
find will be useful, clip it out and save it. This sort of library i 
particularly valuable when you make up your lesson p ans. 


Now! Let’s get them to read 

If you want to get your pupils to read, here are some sugges 
tions. If they seem very obvious to you, please forgive the ap- 
proach we are using, but we have discovered that, even thoug 
these methods seem ridiculously fundamental, they are not m 
general use. 

Assign at least five book reports a year. This includes every 
subject, major or minor, with the exception of Health Education, 
and even in this area there are books available. 
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Many pupils don’t read unless they have to. Once the habit is 
formed, or they find they enjoy books, this may change. For this 
reason we suggest a report every six weeks. 

Give a stated form for the report. This may be the "Five Ws" 
or any other, but let the children know exactly what is expected 
of them. Here are some for you to consider: 

1. What are three things you learned from this book? 

2. Why do you think things happened, in the book, in the 
way in which they did? 

3. What did you leam about the times in which this book 
took place? 

■4. In what ways can you use three of the things you read 
about? 

5. How will mankind benefit from some of the things you 
read about? 

6. Would you want to read more about this subject, and if so, 
where could you find more material? 

You may wish to substitute for reports: 

Charts Plays 

Dioramas Poems 

To encourage reading: 

1. Take your students on visits to libraries available to them— 
boll: in school, and outside. 

2, Help them to select books while they arc in the library. Make 
recommendations. 

Accept long essays from such magazines as Life, Look, Na- 
tional Geographic, and Sports Illustrated . 

SUMMARY 

The methods wc have outlined for improvement of reading 
may be used singly or in conjunction with one another. Ion inay 
discover your classes arc not lacking in all of these skills, but 
there is no class which will not benefit from some of them. Since 
reading is so basic to all learning, children who are unable to 
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grasp information from the printed page feel defeated before they 
even enter school. As you use these methods, and a youngster 
achieves success, point out his achievements to him. By reviewing 
his mimeographed exercises, he is able to see his progress from 
shill to skill. You are thus able to teach subject matter and read- 
ing, and to build a child’s self-image— all simultaneously. Don't 
you agree this is a tremendous bargain— three for the price of one? 

By teaching reading in science class, or in mathematics, in so- 
cial studies, or oven in foreign language, in hygiene or industrial 
arts, in music Or art you are helping the children improve the 
skills they need more than any others, both in school and in daily 
living. Building word knowledge by using a technique involving 
multiple choice questions, as we outlined, serves several purposes. 
The child leams the meanings of many new words, per se, and 
also gets practice in working with exercises which directly pre- 
pare him for the majority of standardized reading tests. You are 
teaching your pupils vocabulary, and simultaneously teaching 
them to take these tests. The same is true when you teach the 
skill called "Selecting the main idea of a paragraph.” On the tests, 
this is often the section called, “Select the sentence or phrase 
which is the best title for this paragraph.” Certainly when a child 
is able to do this, he comprehends what he is reading. 

"Using contextual clues to leam the meanings of new words” 
is a valuable technique for the child to know because it is appli- 
cable to the reading of newspapers and magazines, as well as 
textbooks. “Using the parts of a book efficiently,” "Reading and 
thinking critically,” "Summarizing,” “The ability to read and fol- 
low instructions,” are all important tools which our slow learners 
need. Reading signs and labels” should be the concern of every 
teacher, for without being overly dramatic, these may involve 
matters of life and death. By utilizing the success building pro- 
gram, you may change the child's self-image— he realizes he can 
do well on tests, instead of poorly. His feelings of defeat may 
change, and, if you are truly successful, his entire pattern of learn- 
ing may be improved. 



using social studies 
to stimulate the interest 
of the slow learner 


To teach social studies successfully to slow learners involves 
teaching subject matter-history, geography and current events; 
but more important it includes the teaching of social skills— of 
living and working together. To teach the latter, we use commit- 
tees to do research, carry on construction work, have debates and 
panel discussions, perform playlets and charades, play games and 
take trips. Each of these activities is important in terms of the 
social development of the slow learner, who learns so much more 
readily from experiences than in other ways. 

In teaching the subject matter or current events, we have tried 
to create interest by using folk music and novels to teach social 
conditions; by choosing controversial subjects for debates and 
panel discussions; by games such as “Twenty Questions. We sug- 
gest you use a cultural immersion program to teach geography, 
and to stimulate the slow learner. Other techniques you might 
wish to experiment with are: utilizing biographies to make famous 
individuals seem to be alive; creating a school or class social 
studies newspaper. We include sources for easily obtained ma- 
terials with which to teach Negro history, and have also men- 
tioned the use of magazines, and other similar publications for 
their motivational value. We offer relatively simple devices to 
structure situations in which children must work together: read- 
ing, writing, doing units on occupations, and preparing committee 
scrapbooks and encyclopedias. . . 

By utilizing some or all of these methods, you will add vitality 
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and interest to your social studies classes, and encourage the 
development of good social relationships between members o 
class. 

living and working harmoniously 

Implicit in the teaching of social studies is instruction tin social 
behavior, in the art of living and working harmonious^ with ofl, r 
people. It is most important that this be mcluded “ f* ““ ^ 
along with the geography, history and current ^ fou”d to 
the cuniculum. Certainly we must try to teach hving P 
lively in every subject, but while we may fad to do tins to oflhm 
we should surely try to include it in this area. How dn'veteach 
boys and girls to cooperate with one another, to cn] y 
in groups? Lecturing won’t do. We just cant say, Do as I say. 
and not as I do." The children must be put into slnlc '™ thf . se 
lions, where they have common goals, and strive to “chiev , U( . 
Children can determine a hypocrite quite quickly and h 
respect for the individual after that. , 

Committee work is an excellent means of accomplis g • 
You may decide to set up any or all of a variety of sue 
mittees-to do research, to debate, to build dioramas, 
discuss the material being studied in class. When you * 
committees, include instructions for rotating the leaders p, g 
ing every child, including the slow learner, the opportunity 
“chair” the group. You may decide to have different tas ' 
hy each committee. In that case, try to suit the task to the _P ' 
ticular children. For example, in a unit on the Unite a 10 ’ 
one group might work on collecting pictures of inha 1 an 
various nations, another might make drawings and P^ n ^ n ® S ’ 
third group could learn songs, a fourth dances, and a fifth group 
might prepare a dinner of foods of the various nations, n * 
way children are learning subject matter, and experiencing 
most important lesson of working together. 


TEACHING SOCIAL CONDITIONS THROUGH MUSIC 

Can’t we teach social conditions throughout the world through 
music? The folk singers of today, like the minstrels of yore, ave 
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long chronicled the ills of society. Utilizing their efforts, we are 
able to teach our young people some of the problems the world 
has faced, and is facing today. The slow learner is attracted to 
this because it is a form of entertainment as well as a teaching 
tool. Play the record of the Weavers singing “So Long, It’s Been 
Good to Know You,” and the dust bowl becomes a real place. 
Try playing Ed McCurdy's marvelous record “Songs and Stories 
of the Civil War”— the music is excellent, and the entire perform- 
ance memorable as well as educational. Negro singers have long 
been seeking to call attention to the problems their people face. 

Using such recordings in class guarantees the attention and in- 
terest of the children, but you must review the recording first to 
be sure it is worthy of your selection. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS, DEBATES AND “TOWN 
HALL” TYPE MEETINGS 

Walking through the hall one morning, we observed a scene 
causing us to walk into the room to hear what was going on. The 
children were sitting almost at the edges of their seats. Almost 
all of their hands were raised; some looked as if they were about 
to burst. At the front of the room the chairman called for order 
several times. Finally, they settled down to what was a most ex- 
citing lesson. It was a “Town Hair type of meeting, on the topic 
“Old enough to fight, old enough to vote. 

Panel discussions, and debates too, are most effective evices 
for "waking up the sleepy heads,” and for stimulating the s ow 
learner to think. However, each child must become involve 
must take part. 

Choose stimulating subjects. For example, children never ire 
of the “eighteen-ycar-old vote" issue. , . „ 

In election years, "Why I support the candidate of my choice 
can cause heated debates, which is, of course, one of your o jec- 
tives. Other possible topics: 

What the United States means to me. 

How do you, the younger generation, feel about • ■ • ■ 

(ThU might be smoking, drinking, dating, homework, movies, 

censorship.) 
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One law I believe should be repealed or changed is 

A new law we should suggest is ... . 

My favorite magazine is ... . because 
paper, (decision show, performer, moore, politician). 

Choice of topic is extremely important^ and you will And *at 
if your class makes the selection, it will probably be far mo 
enthused than if you assign it. do 

Allow children to carry on the programs. Train Urem 
this-and then you are able to sit back and enjoy them yourselt. 


GUESSING GAMES— “TWENTY QUESTIONS,” 

FOR EXAMPLE 

Every once in a while, try guessing games, because they oS« 
change of pace, which is often just what ts ” eeded ?S. 0 f ;„,er- 
the children interested. Encourage your children to think o i 
esting subjects, and have them consult with you about them- 
When you feel a particularly good one is suggested, allow 
for it at the end of a period, or during the part of the y 
aside for relaxation. . , K .. nf ,l. 

To play this game, one person, who knows the identity 
hidden personality, stands at the front of the room. The ot 
question him; he may answer only "Yes” or “No. The objec 
identify the individual before twenty questions are asked, woo- 
ing personalities with unusual occupations make the games 
most interesting. Astronauts and explorers are quite challenging, 
as are settlers such as Brigham Young. You may use this game, 
too, to motivate a lesson. You may wish to help your slow learne^ 
by reviewing in advance all of the facts dealing with the per 
sonality assigned, to him. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Although it is many years, I vividly recall saying to a child, 
“Why, Bill, I never knew you could do such beautiful work. 1 
had constructed a magnificent replica of an Elizabethan Theatre. 
Some slow learners need to gain in self-esteem and in se 
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worth. If they are talented in drawing or in carpentry, have them 
construct dioramas; these are best done as committee projects. 
The children may use cardboard boxes to house the scenes; plastic 
figures are available which are inexpensive and realistic. 

Before the diorama is made, have the children do research to 
determine what they should include, and to be sure they are his- 
torically and geographically accurate. Museums have beautiful 
samples on exhibit, and you may wish to show them to your chil- 
dren, to give them ideas. Of course, instruct them in techniques 
-and tell them that you do not expect their work to be as good, 
but, nevertheless, it must be as accurate as they can make it. 

Bill's theatre is ten years old— and still it inspires other children. 


USE BOOKS TO GIVE YOUR SLOW LEARNERS A 
TRUE PICTURE OF LIFE DURING OTHER 
TIMES, OR IN OTHER PLACES 


One of the finest books ever written, we believe, is John Stein- 
beck's Grapes of Wrath. Reading this gives our children an ex- 
perience they probably will never forget. Nor will they forget 
the problems of the period. 

Howard Fast presents the critical viewpoint in regard to the 
United States. Nevertheless his books, such as Citizen Tom Paine 
or The Vanishing American, can be read by your classes, and dis- 
cussed with great value. 

If you are teaching a unit on Hawaii, what could be better than 
suggesting to your classes they read portions of James Micheners 
wonderful book Hawaii? (They might also be encouraged to see 
“South Pacific," the play and film made from it.) The Source, also 
written by Michener, makes the Holy Land come to life. 

Non-fiction, too, can be a means of transplanting our children 
to other times. Guadalcanal Diary might be assigned to classes 
studying World War II. The list of appropriate hooks is c " d, ® s £ 
Biographical works, too, are both stimulating and enfoyablc. M c 
have found the boys and girls love them, and 0 en ,de„t.fy wdh 
the heroic characters depicted. For example, the study olfo 
life of Dr. Martin Luther King, or Jolm or Bober 
be of groat value. Our ehildren do not read as man) books as 
they sKd'by careful selection on your part, and by recom- 
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vocabulary. Give him boohs he w,l » «W- ’ desire d. A 

from the classroom instead of the library, will encourag 
and will enrich the children. 


TOTAL IMMERSION GEOGRAPHY 


What did you do in school today, dear? 
m had JZ* fun today. Mommy. We learned a F«n* 
song, and we ate a little piece of cheese pie. Its 
aren't older-because the teacher said if we were, shed have 
given us wine to go with it 
Do you think I can join your class tomorrow? 


To teach geography effectively (Illustration &d). *j* *' 
immersion approach, an all-out effort to teach the “ 

nation. For erample, get records of the music of the ® 
tures of the costumes worn; slides or Elms of the cities ““ ® 
spaces; art, and handicrafts; samples of food typical o 
eaten by the native population. You may wish ,0 have ‘ j 
dren make scraphooks-an acUvity which is particularly beneBc 
to the slow learners. They may write to embassies or consulat 
for information and materials. This gives them valuable expen 
ence in writing business letters, and they have the p easur 
looking forward to receiving mail, which boys and gir usu 
enjoy. They may also visit travel agencies, museums, and « 
book shops, where they can try to find old copies o 10 _ 
Geographic. Treated as if this were a treasure hunt, it hecom 
a really pleasurable experience for the slow learner. ’ 

architecture of the land, customs, idiosyncrasies of the inhal- 
ants, all add interest, and a sense of closeness to the peop e 
ing studied. For example, why do Indian women wear a 
resembling a beauty mark, on their foreheads? Why. are ‘ * 
Hawaiians descended from so many different nationalities? 7 
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do the English drink warm beer? Who was the King known as 
"crazy Ludwig"? Injecting such material adds immeasurably to 
everyone's enjoyment of the study. . 

Committees should be set up to do research, and report eir 
findings. Use each child's talents, and try to help him to develop 
new ones. As a pi£cc de resistance, add some vocabulary in t e 
language of the land. It need not be a great deal, but greetings, 
numbers, and perhaps a short conversation will give your chi - 
dren bonuses, and items of interest to discuss with their fam' ics. 
The slow learner can easily be helped to excel in this, if you spen 
a bit of time tutoring him. 

exploring your city with your children 

Overheard on Times Square 

Greyhound Bus Tour Director; "Tour, lady? Trip around 
Manhattan. See all the sights-Chinatown, the Bowery, 
Grants Tomb. . . 
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“No thanks. I live here.” 

“But, have you seen all these spots?” 

“Don't be ridiculoust Of course 1 haven’t! They’re just for 

tourists." 

So often people are really unfamiliar with their own cities. This 
is probably more true of individuals living in a metropolis than 
in a small town. However, by finding the time to explore the older 
parts of the city with your class, you can point out the architec- 
ture, the historical sights, the food markets, the parks and the 
museums. You develop an enjoyment of your immediate sur- 
roundings. Then search out the newer areas, determining what 
will be of interest to boys and girls. Ferret out sources of inex- 
pensive and free entertainment which are available to your chil- 
dren, and give this information to them or have them gather it 
themselves. The knowledge of the locations of parks, playgrounds, 
libraries, theatres, tennis courts, and other places for spending 
leisure time profitably, will be of value both to the children and to 
their families. 

ESTABLISH A SOCIAL STUDIES NEWSPAPER — 
ON A CLASS OR SCHOOL BASIS 

Have children write articles for a newspaper— as if they were 
alive during a different period of time. For example, “Columbus 
Discovers America,” "Ponce de Leon Seeks Fountain of Youth,” 
or "Atlantic Ocean Turns into Tea.” 

These topics may be handled truthfully, or they may be covered 
tongue-in-cheek." If you use an article on Columbus, the date 
of the paper would be 1492, and might include sports, fashions, 
recipes and even a comic strip of the times. 

Assign committees to prepare the various sections of the news- 
paper, so that all of the children gain the benefits of working 
together. Assign to the slow learner topics which he can handle. 
Help him, when necessary, to write his article or structure the 
committee be Is in to insure helpful co-workers. If possible, have 
the children do the actual duplicating of the materia], the col- 
lating, and the stapling. All of these activities require their work- 
ing together. 
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THE HISTORY OF MINORITY GROUPS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

This topic must not be neglected, for it is badly needed by 
every person being educated in our schools. In the era in which 
wc live, every child needs some knowledge of the total develop- 
ment of our society. For materials to teach Negro history, you 
may wish to write to: 


Library, Ebony Magazine 
1820 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 62521 

Request the teaching kits of pictures showing distinguished 
Negroes who have made outstanding contributions to history. 
Negro students need to learn this information, but other children 
need it even more. Life magazine, too, has published a great deal 
of valuable material— including many pictures for creating excel- 
lent bulletin board displays. 


MAKE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
ELECTIONS EXCITING! 

In the years before the American Revolution, one of the slogans 
heard around the nation was later incorporated into a famous 
document; the words were “All men are created equal. From 
1775 until 1781, some of most frequently spoken were “We must 
hang together." In the campaign of 1828, it was. Every man is 
as good as his neighbor." During Reconstruction, Lincolns im- 
mortal phrase “With malice toward none," was to be found in 
all of the publications of the time. Other frequently heard words 
were “Let us have peace.” In 1928 people spoke of the Chicken 
in every pot.” In 1932 it was “The forgotten man." In 1939, refer- 
ring to old age pensions, the newspapers wrote of “Thirty dollars 
every Thursday.” _ , . 

In any election year, create an interest in the elections being 
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held. We have found the study of slogans to be an excellent mo- 

tivational device. >, . With debates, 

Stir up as much enthusiasm as you are able 

be careful to present the views „*,he children analyze 

stressing an understanding of the issues. H - ines to 

he Spaignsr utilize the newspapers and ”='« j^Sh u d 
check for facts and for editorializing in 

you wish to invite speakers to address the cUdren, the t-e g 
of Women Voters has an excellent Speakers Bur P 

pose, and they also have One prurted ™ ,c " a,s “ f he eM- 

tribute. Your slow learners may be involved in po g 
dren in their class or in die entire school to interest 

in the campaigns. These may be published in I 1 , 

newspapers. The slow learners must be made to feel , 
in polities and government, so that when they become adults, ttr y 
will be able to vote intelligently. 


VIGNETTES 


One July day in 16M, in Weehawken, New Jersey two 
men met to settle their difierences in a duel. One *»«■ 
Vice President ot the United States. The ether was the man 
who, he felt, had prevented him from becoming Fre51 “"' 
Of course there were diBerent accounts of what took plac , 
Alexander Hamilton, Senator iron. New York leveled hrs 
pistol and appeared to take careful aim. But, when the sh 
rang out, it was Hamilton who fell mortally wounded, ine 
Vice President, Aaron Burr, had killed him. 


Probably the most interesting subject in the world is people - 
Why do we, as adults, gossip? Why do we read the columnists 
so avidly? Why are the escapades of the movie stars front-p B 
news? And, above aU, how can we make use of this interns 
people in our classes? One way is by using ‘vignettes, 50 
about people. If, in our teaching, we incorporate such stories, 
children are interested and enthused. People haven t c any. 
very much in hundreds of years—’ witness Cleopatra, Caesar, _ an 
Marc Anthony, Telling their story to young people makes tnem 
human beings faced with problems. Colorful personalities in 
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tory, like Abraham Lincoln or John Kennedy, make the subject 
fascinating. 

You may also find eyewitness accounts of various events in his- 
tory, and have these read to your classes. Newspapers or letters 
written at the time add interesting details. The point is to treat 
the great of the world as people, and not as statues in the Hall of 
Fame. 


LEAVING LEGACIES TO THE SCHOOL 

You may use this concept as motivation— namely, that the work 
the children do will live after them, that as long as you teach 
you will have it on display. Then explain what you are requesting 
the children to do. They, as committees, are to make either ency- 
clopedias or scrapbooks of current events or of topics they are 
studying. They may use magazine articles from Look, Life or Na- 
tional Geographic, and newspaper articles. After each article is 
pasted on construction paper, a short summary is written by the 
child below it. These pages are then bound into large books. 

This is an exceptionally good method to use with slow learners. 
It encourages them to search for materials, and to read and sum- 
marize them. They can easily achieve success with this activity. 
You may teach them to read the topic sentence of each paragraph 
carefully in preparing their summaries. We suggest you give 
credit for this work as part of their grades. Encourage them to 
decorate their books, to add drawings, and to make a beautifu 
finished product which may then be displayed, and kept on dis- 
play for years to come. . 

When forming the committees, place the slow learners wit 
children who will willingly assist them. Allow the committee to 
select its own topic. When the books are completed, they should 
be titled, “Current Events of 1968, compiled by class 5-311. The 
committee consisted of Jane Jones, Mary Smith, etc. You may 
wish to invite the principal of the school to see the work the 
committees have produced. Encourage each child to be as crea- 
tive as he knows how to be. Poems, paintings, montages may aU 
be included. 
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THE SLOW LEABStn 


OCCUPATIONS 

What is more important than the choice of i» 

This topic should be taught in every subject area, b 

ZSSEv&x&JgB 

which will be studying related oceupat 0 lder 
with third or fourth graders, and certainly with anj gr P 

* Wetel that interviewing is one of the best techniques for 
studying occupations, and that it helps children to dcrclop P s 
and self-assurance. Have your class develop with you a « 
guiding questions. Elicit tliem from the group, but be sur ) 
are similar to the following: 

1. Do you like your work? Why? 

2. What do you do during your working day? 

3. How did you prepare for this work? 

4. How can you advance in your job? 

5. Would you recommend it to someone still in school. y- 

Mimeograph this list of questions. Cive each cMd as many 
forms as he has people to interview. Have the clul<ben 
questions, and £11 in the forms while they are doing tire 

Have the committees report on their Endings. Your slow learnr'-' 
will be able to do the interviewing, but may need he p m 
reporting aspect of the work. However, you may request wnw 
or oral reports, or a combination of both. 


SUMMARY 

To teach social studies effectively, we must encompass t"0 
areas: we must cover subject matter— history, geography ^ 

rent events— and we must train our children in the art o % “ 
and working with other people. A variety of techniques as e e 
suggested which will enable you to teach these simu taneous 
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Tlicy arc specially geared to the slow learner. Group work, panel 
discussions, debates, constmction projects, exploring your city, 
publishing a class newspaper, and preparing scrapbooks all will 
help you to reach both goals, and as an added bonus heighten 
the childrens interest in your subject. 

Included, too, to stimulate thought, are an assortment of other 
strategies. Many young people have a great interest in folk music; 
you can use this medium to teach them social conditions. Review 
work can be transformed into fun by virtue of converting it into 
games— and any sort of quiz, when called a “Guessing Game, is 
greeted entirely differently by your cluldrcn than if it is labeled 
“Test” or “Examination.” Firsthand knowledge, achieved by com- 
municating directly with people in societies or lands other than 
one's own, is another valuable method. We suggest too that you 
use an approach we call 'Total Immersion Geography. 

By introducing economics to our slow learners, we help to 
educate them in this important aspect of living. We should make 
our boys and girls aware, too, and excited about elections and 
campaigns. 

We hope you will consider using fiction to teach history, and 
adding fillips to make it fascinating by drawing vignettes of 
famous people. You will, we are sure, also include some study of 
the background of minority groups, which is so necessary m the 
modem world. And so, too. is a study of occupations, which can 


be one of great significance to your children. 

Your slow learner needs to learn geography; but he needs to 
Ieam to feel confidence in himself more. Give him projects and 
activities in which he can be successful. Stimulate him to think*, 
get him interested in history, and you enlarge his horizons perma- 
nently. Above all, by helping him to work well with others, by 
structuring many situations where he is forced to do so, you equip 
him for employment and for life. 
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successful strategies 
for teaching science to 
slow learners 


To teach science successfully to slow learners - 
mendous asset with which to work-children fcve ^ 
meats. It is relatively simple to make most of th > 8 when 

subject experiential. Demonstrations are a good subshtu 
experimentation by the children is not 

tivities we are able to teach the children UieI) 

and to draw conclusions from these observalio . ^ ^ 

extend these results to concepts (Illustration WO- many 

cuss these and other methods for giving the childr 

experiences as possible. l ; r cientific inter- 

Encourage your children to bring in objects of s ding 

est, for it is with this material that we can bndd understa djl 
of scientific phenomena. Pursue topics which “phn® 
droll's interests-the Loch Ness monster, perhaps, or Ufu l 
identified Hying Objects). Such topics are often ■ found i ^ 
papers or magazines. Always have attention-ge mg ^ 

display in your classroom. Use audio-visual equipment 
you can-microscopes, bioscopes, films, filmstrip or overhead pro 
jectors. When there are funds to purchase specimens, it n r 
effective to have the children do dissections of frogs, w u - , 

fetal pigs, or other laboratory specimens, all lifeless and pres 
of course. Help those children who are interested in doing 
make collections of rocks, seeds. Bowers, leaves or shells, 
the child who wishes to construct models or devices such as cij 
tal radios. 


1X2 
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Illustration 7-1 

The geological history of the area in which you live provides 
another interesting tangent. The study of astronomy, and the dis- 
cussion of astrology will fascinate your slow learner and his 
classmates too. Surely the space program of both the United 
States and Russia is worthy of time and attention. When teaching 
natural phenomena, use slides or photographs. Because our chil- 
dren are consumers now, and very soon will deal with even larger 
amounts of- money, work on intelligent buying is worthwhile. 
There are certain scientific truths which are vital to the survival 
of every human being. We must be very sure that our slow 
learners master these. For example, the proper ways to deal with 
electricity in the home should be taught in every grade. Every 
science class should devote some time to the study of smoking 
cigarettes, so that our students become extremely familiar with its 
possible dangers. Narcotics, too, must be discussed, if we are to 
truly prepare our children for today s world. Setting up a school 
or class museum will add to the enjoyment of the subject by our 
slow learners. Because doctors are adamant in regard to the effects 
of overweight, it behooves us to teach our children about calories. 
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slow learners 


To teach science successfully to slow learners, we hove °netr 
mendous asset with which to work-children love doing V 
ments. It is relatively simple to make most of the 
subject experiential. Demonstrations ore a good substi 
experimentation by the children is not possible. From 
bVities we are able to teach the children <0 ™ke "bsemtmm 
and to draw conclusions from these observations, 
extend these results to concepts (Illustration 7-1). e '' 
cuss these and other methods for giving the children as many 
experiences as possible. . {n .- r . 

Encourage your children to bring in objects of scientifi 
est, for it is with this material that we can build understand! g 
of scientific phenomena. Pursue topics which capture e 
dreu’s interests-tlie Loch Ness monster, perhaps, orUtUs t 
identified Flying Objects). Such topics are often found in nm 
papers or magazines. Always have attention-getting o jec 
display in your classroom. Use audio-visual equipment as otten 
you can— microscopes, bioscopes, films, filmstrip or overhea P r 
jectors. When there are funds to purchase specimens, it is ver y 
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make collections of rocks, seeds, flowers, leaves or shells. SIS ^ 
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Illustration 7-1 


The geological history of the area In which you live provides 
a.ratl.er interesting tangent. The study of astronomy, and the dis- 
cussion of astrology will fascinate your slow learner and his 
classmates too. Surely the space program of both flic United 
States and Kussia is worthy of time and attention. Wien teaching 
natural phenomena, use slides or photographs. Because our chil- 
dren are consumers now, and very soon will deal with even larger 
amounts of. money, work on intelligent buying is worthwhile. 
There are certain scientific truths which are vital to the survival 
of every human being. Wo must be very sure that our slow 
learners master these. For example, the proper ways to deal wilh 
electricity in the home should be taught in every grade. Every 
science class should devote some time to the study of smoking 
cigarettes, so that our students become extremely familiar with its 
possible dangers. Narcotics, too, must he discussed, if we are to 
tally prepare our children for today s world. Setting up a school 
or class museum will add to the enjoyment of the subject by our 
slow learners. Because doctors arc adamant in regard to the effects 
of overweight, it behooves us lo teach our children about calorics. 
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diet and even exercise. Lastly we suggest you give your slow 
learners an understanding of heart and other organ transplants, 
which we believe will become more and more frequent and im- 
portant as time progresses. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Experiments 

Without question, the best way to teach science to slow learners 
is through experiments. It is also the most enjoyable, the most 
effective and the most motivating. Children love to work with 
chemicals, to dissect, to do all of the various things which com- 
pose the science curricula. This method of teaching is excellent 
because it enables each child to participate actively in each les- 
son. He is not a bystander, he is a doer. The slow learner is neither 
hampered by the fact that he cannot read very well, nor by the 
fact that he does not grasp concepts too quickly. The teacher is 
easily able to guide him from one thought to another. 

Each experiment should be done with a purpose. The most fre- 
quently used phraseology is "What are we trying to find out? 
Or it might be, “What problem are we trying to solve?” Then, as 
the children perform the experiment, we must help them to make 
observations and, by skillful questions, teach them how to draw 
conclusions. Keep this basic plan in mind as you plan your work. 

If you are able to schedule an experiment each day, you will 
have every slow learner working— probably harder than he has 
ever worked before— and learning more, too. The experiments 
may be simple, or complex, but quantity is important. The chil- 
dren will get to associate science with doing experiments, which 
is one of your objectives. We are going to suggest a series of ex- 
periments. These are not unusual, nor difficult. You will be able 
to find the materials without too much trouble. But they are, as 
you will see, fun to do— and they do enable the children to make 
observations and to draw conclusions. 

One other value of this method: it is intrinsic motivation— and 
can be used as a reward system if need be. You will find that the 
desire to do this type of work is great, even among the slowest 
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learners, and you can use this to gain a large measure of self-con- 
trol from this group. 

Here are some experiments tjpical of the type you should use: 

1. Optical illusions: "How is our sense of sight often fooled?” 

a) Draw three lines on three separate sheets of construc- 
tion paper (Illustration 7-2), thus: 


< > 


> 



C. 


WHICH LINE IS LONGEST? 
ARE THEY ALL EQUAL? 


illustration 7«2 

Ask the children which line is longest. Have the children wife 
their guesses on sheets of paper, and submit them. Calculate the 
results. You will probably find they arc incorrect. Make sure you 
make the first line the longest. It appears just the opposite. 

Remind the children they are submitting their observations, 
and you will inform them of the results of the group. 

b) This one is called “hole In the hand." 

Roll up a piece of paper, or use a tube from a roll of paper 
toweling or even toilet tissue. Hold the tube with the right 
hand, placing it between the thumb and the forefinger, and 
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Illustration 7*3 (left) 

holding it in front of the left eye. Look through the left eye, 
keeping the right one open, and voilA, the hole appears 
(Illustration 7-3). 

c) Which card is largest? 

Cut several cards in exactly this shape (Illustration 7-4): 

Use various colored construction paper. Have the children 
hold the edges side by side, and record which they think is 
largest Then have them place them side by side, but reversed. 
Finally ask them to place one on top of another. 

In each of these experiments, the eye is fooled. If you present 
them well, the children will do them over and over again, show 
them to friends and relatives, and really have fun— as well as learn. 

2. If you have a friendly dentist, perhaps he will present you 
with a gift of some mercury. Allow your children to lift the bottle, 
to experience its weight Then pour a bit into their palms, being 
sure they have removed any rings they are wearing. The material 
is unique because of its weight and because of the manner in 
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Illustration 7-3 (right) 

which it forms small balls. You may allow the children to coat a 
penny to make it temporarily look like a dime. Your problem is 
“What is mercury, and what are some of its properties? - 

3. When teaching static electricity, have the children mix some 
salt and pepper on a piece of paper. If they then run a comb 
through their hair quickly, and put the comb near the mixture, 
grains of one will jump to the comb— and the other will remain 
on the paper. Try this yourself to find out which is which. In- 
cidentally, this will work only if the hair is relatively free from 
grease or hair spray. If you find it is not succeeding for every 
child, explain why. 

These are relatively simple experiments, but they do foster 
understanding of scientific principles. Find appropriate ones to 
use, and don’t hesitate to allow the children to try them. Both 
you and they will be enthused. To find suitable experiments, you 
have many resources: 

1. Your curriculum bulletins and syllabi. 

2. Textbooks— both those in current use, and those old copies 
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THE BANANA ILLUSION 


this shape. Then, with this 
ing as a pattern, have several of these 
'’bananas ' 1 cut from cardboard or con- 
struction paper. Arrange them 
with the short horizontal side of 
one next to the long horizontal 
side of the other. (Somewhat 
like bananas in a bunch.) 

Which appears to be the 
largest "banana?" 




Illustration 7-4 

you may find in the school bookroom. We have found it 
worthwhile to visit used book shops, too, for outdated sci- 
ence books, because these often contain excellent ideas. 
Some of the best we have located came from texts over thirty 
years old. 

3. Your friends and other science teachers. 

4. Your pupils. (The “hole in the hand” experiment was sug- 
gested to us by a child.) 

5. Magazines— such as Popular Mechanics — often offer material 
suitable for our purposes. 

6. Workbooks and laboratory manuals. 

We cannot emphasize this experimental approach too much. It 
is tire science teacher’s main asset. 

Demonstrations 

Do demonstrations which will capture and hold the children’s 
interest. 

There is, for example, a simple one in which the demonstrator 
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turns water to wine, and “the wine” back to water again, The ex- 
citement this can generate is great, and the experiment can be 
done for class after class, because, while it is familiar to the 
teacher, the children haven’t seen it. A colorless solution of phe- 
nolphthalein is prepared, which resembles water. Add it' to a 
dilute base, and it turns a beautiful fuchsia color. Then add dilute 
acid, and presto, colorless again. Fun? Sure! Learning going on? 
Perhaps! Teaching going on? Of course! And so easy! Even if such 
experiments don’t fit into the curriculum, they should be thrown 
in fust to motivate the pupils. 

Years ago there was a German scientist who was a real "char- 
acter.” He built a weather vane right through the roof of his 
house. He originated an experiment children love— pulling the 
“Magdeburg hemispheres” apart. Teams of horses couldn’t do 
it— but boys love to try. Most science laboratories have the hemi- 
spheres; try them, but use a good pump, and seal the edges with 
Vaseline or water before you remove the air. 

Try the chemical volcano. Ignite strips of magnesium, and in- 
sert the burning metal into a mound of ammonium dichromate. 
It’s a wonderful device for motivation (Illustration 7-5). 
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Another simple experiment, which is fascinating: Put some 
sugar into a beaker, and add concentrated sulfuric acid to it. You 
will produce carbon, but in a most unusual form. 


/ferns of scientific interest 

Encourage your children to bring into class items of scientific 
interest. Children will (if encouraged, and given credit for it) 
bring in such specimens as skulls (animal, to be sure), or plants 
(poison ivy, anyone?). The piece de resistance which I received, 
however, was a deer fetus, five months old. The parent of a boy 
in one of piy classes had accidentally killed a pregnant deer. (I 
subsequently discovered this is illegal.) We were presented with 
the baby deer, preserved in a large jar of formaldehyde. It was a 
perfectly beautiful creature, looking like all of the illustrations of 
Bambi you have ever seen. Children not in my classes would stop 
by my classroom, always with the same request: "Can I see your 
deer?"’ 

Bulbs and plants, rocks and transistors, seeds of all kinds— the 
list of science items is endless. Nature should never cease to fasci- 
nate us— and it never will— if we do not permit our curiosity to die. 

Taking children to visit a neighborhood pet shop is often worth- 
while. They will be taught the proper way to handle animals, 
and enjoy the “merchandise" in the shop. 


Pursue topics ic hich capture 
your interest— or the children's 

Try to follow their lead. If there is a topic in which they are 
interested, pursue it if you possibly can. My students loved rockets 
and space travel— perhaps because it intrigued me so much— so we 
studied it at great length. We also worked on the “Abominable 
Snowman" and on U.F.O.’s (Unidentified Flying Objects). Today 
you might consider the Loch Ness monster. (Is it really a dino- 
saur?) The cause of the big East Coast blackout in 1963; how to 
become rich prospecting for uranium; how to desalinate water; 
how to grow enough food to feed the entire world. You may wish 
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to have the students tell about their findings. For the slow learner, 
oral reports are good and do not have to be too long. The chil- 
dren may show pictures, talk about radio or TV programs on the 
subject, or cite magazine or newspaper articles. 


Altcays have interesting things 
on display in your classroom 

One week I found a huge coffin in the comer— or so it appeared. 
Upon closer inspection, it turned out to be an iron lung, which 
a girl in the class had constructed: she purchased lumber from a 
lumber yard (which they had cut to size for her), she used a 
vacuum cleaner, and a homemade manometer. The most remark- 
able feature of this project was that, in an emergency, it could 
actually have functioned. Fortunately it served us only to decorate 
the room after it won First Prize at our science fair. 

If you have science fairs, it is well worthwhile to exhibit the 
entries-whether they have won prizes or not. They represent the 
children’s labors and encourage other youngsters to make at- 
tempts. 

Fish tanks with tropical fish, a terrarium all add interest. 
To set up a terrarium, use any glass container which may be 
sealed. A fish tank with a glass plate on top is excellent. Place 
a mixture of soil and peat moss in the bottom, and plant some 
slow-growing plants in it. Water, cover, and seal, and place on 
a window sill with partial but not full sunshine (half day is best). 
You will find that if the terrarium is balanced, the plants will 
thrive. The water cycle is easily visible, for one can see the water 
collecting on the top and sides, and then running down into the 
soil. 

Other plants, such as bulbs, are good because the children can 
see their progress as they grow and flower. 

Science teachers are indeed fortunate, because the laboratory 
supply room is a veritable storehouse of surprises. Embryos of all 
kinds are on the shelves, waiting to be studied. Fossils (the an- 
cient variety ), models ( the plaster variety), or umis ual, preserved 
specimens can encourage the curiosity of even the slowest learner. 
Bring them into your classroom, and allow the children time to 
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examine them. The time will be well spent. We are giving the 
children experiences, and these male a far more lasting impres- 
sion than writing in their notebooks. 


Microscopes , chemicals and 
dissections 

Nothing makes a child feel as much like a scientist as looking 
into a microscope, mixing chemicals or doing a dissection of a 
lifeless specimen. In all of these areas your slow leamer can be 
taught to excel, if you will give him diagrams, very specific oral 
instructions and encouragement. Actually, testing for the presence 
of an acid with litmus paper is far better than hearing your 
teacher describe it. Seeing the magnetic field, by sprinkling iron 
filings on a sheet of paper under which there is a magnet, is much 
more memorable than reading about it. 

Laboratory specimens such as frogs (lifeless, of course) are 
available from biological supply houses at relatively small cost. 
Children will shy away from doing the dissection at first, but it 
does not take long before they are enjoying the work. If you give 
them a detailed diagram, they leam very quickly to identify the 
vital parts. You may have them dissect growing seeds, too. Using 
beans, you can force them to germinate by placing them between 
pieces of absorbent cotton on a dish, moistening and putting the 
dish in a warm place. 

There are many simple chemical experiments, such as those 
suggested in toy chemistry sets. Be sure that any you permit the 
children to do are safe. You will find that only minute quantities 
of chemicals are necessary. 

If you have microscopes available, try to give each child the 
experience of seeing a piece of moistened newspaper with print- 
ing. This will give him the concept of magnification beautifully 
for he sees the fibers in the paper and the ink. Other interesting 
specimens are a piece of human hair (particularly the root— but 
if you care to use this, be your own source ) , or cells scraped from 
the inside of your cheek and spread on a glass slide. 
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Collections and constructions 

Encourage your children to collect rocks or leaves, seeds or 
flowers. Collecting can be exciting, and it surely supplies a feel- 
ing of achievement. By using a text, any child can identify his 
specimens. Since tin's is scientific work, emphasize care in making 
identifications. Give instructions to do the work neatly, and give 
credit for it toward the child's grade. 

A rather novel twist would be to suggest collecting samples 
of fabrics, both natural and synthetic. Perhaps these might be 
studied under the microscope. Does cotton look different from 
fiberglass? Nylon from wool? 

Many children enjoy constructing things. Crystal radios, walkie- 
talkies, simple motors, weather vanes, and wind socks may be 
constructed. If we can foster work of this nature, we may help a 
child discover talents he was never aware he possessed. Instruc- 
tions are often available, as well as kits for these items. Our slow 
learners benefit greatly from this kind of work. Exhibit any worth- 
while projects which are brought in. 


The geological history on 
the area in which you live 
is often very interesting 

You may reside on a hill caused by terminal moraine as we do, 
or near a lake produced by a glacier thousands of years ago. 
There are evidences of events which occurred millions of years 
ago, if we are able to read them. We may also wish to collect 
specimens of rocks which are found in our area. By a study of 
such geological phenomena, children become aware of their sur- 
roundings, and there are many interesting finds to he unearthed. 
Geology has played a tremendously important part in our history 
—consider the discovery of oil and of gold! We have no way of 
knowing what the future may bring, but we can prepare our 
children for it. 
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Astronomy and astrology. 

What two topics could be further apart? 

Trips to a planetarium are in order-if one is available, stu y- 
ing the moon and stars through a telescope is, of course, even more 
fascinating. By teaching the history of astronomy and of ancient 
peoples, we can bring out to our children how these unsophisti- 
cated people needed to feel their destinies were charted, and so 
adopted astrological beliefs. 

Its fun to have the boys and girls bring in books on astrology, 
and show them how fortunes may apply to anyone. It is a rare 
person who does not consider himself to be kind or sensitive, 
a person is told, “Be careful. The week of August 14 will be an 
eventful one for you,” and some event does happen, which he 
may cause by his own nervousness, he says, “The stars were right. 

If nothing happens, he says, “Thank goodness I read in the stars 
about the impending danger and I warded it off. Lessons m 
astronomy are valuable to make of our children intelligent adults. 
Have the children bring in books, pamphlets or newspaper articles 
in regard to both and discuss them in class. 

The space program— 

America's future 

NASA (National Aeronautics and Space Administration) will 
send a traveling show to your school. It has everything— from 
rockets to capsules to space stations. Your children will love it. 
They will love, too, a study of our astronauts, their jobs and their 
training; and of space stations, and our ultimate plans for settling 
on the moon. We are moving ahead at a tremendous pace— and, 
as a nation, we will need scientists in all fields to work for aero- 
space development. 

Your slow learners will be enthralled by the study of space. 
Give them the opportunities to understand it— for example, the 
effects of weightlessness and escape velocity. Encourage the boys 
to build models of rockets, space stations and even space settle- 
ments. We have even taught young men to set off miniature 
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rockets using carbon dioxide cartridges. Use a balloon, with the 
air rushing out of it and forcing it ahead, to explain rocket propul- 
sion. 

Years ago my girls wrote letters to try to find out why there 
are no women astronauts. We never did discover any reason! You 
may wish to bring up the topic for fun. The U.S.S.R. did have 
one. 

Should you not discuss, along with the study of the exploration 
of space, the expenditure of the vast sums of money required? 
Would this money better be spent to eradicate poverty in all the 
areas of the earth? 


Use slides to teach natural 
phenomena 

It has been said that the badge of the tourist is the 35mm 
camera. Do you travel and take photographs? Have you ever 
thought of using your slides in your classes? They can be tied in 
with certain subjects in science, and through them the pupils 
can, at least partially, share some of your experiences. I now refer 
to Niagara Falls by the name bestowed upon it by one of my least 
impressed students, who declared, as I showed the most breath- 
taking pictures, “Hmmm— the Big Dripper.” But, while he wasn’t 
impressed, thirty other children were. 

We take pictures of dams and hydroelectric plants, canyons 
and chasms, forests and petrified forests. They can be used to 
colorfully augment the curriculum. 

Do not show so many, however, that the children get bored. 
Discuss with them just what they are looking at, so that the time is 
not wasted. Many of our children will never see the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, or New Mexico’s Carlsbad Caverns— unless we 
show them photographs. 


Consumer education 

Units in consumer education should be taught almost every 
year, to help our children understand how to buy intelligently— 
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and how to avoid being pressured by advertising. Have the young- 
sters observe the number of toys advertised on television from 
September until Christmas. Have them bring in examples ot ad- 
vertisements, and discuss them. 

You may wish to introduce the children to Consumers Union, 
and Consumers Reports, or you may wish to have them read 
Upton Sinclair’s book The Jungle, and newer books which inform 
the consumer of various practices and malpractices. Interpreting 
fraudulent advertising is important, and we can help our chil- 
dren to leara about it using magazines and newspapers. 


Science for survival 

There are many scientific truths which people need in order to 
avoid danger to themselves and their families. For examp e, 
“Never turn on an electrical appliance while standing in water 
is a commandment which can literally be a life-saver. We suggest 
you cover all of the following: 

1. Teach your children, “when you go out during a lightning 
storm, never stay under a tree.’* 

2. Teach, “never put a penny into a fuse box, in place of a 
fuse. It transmits too much current, and is not safe.” 

3. Teach a knowledge of poisons and antidotes. 

4. Teach how to put out various types of fires. 

5. Teach how to stop bleeding, in case of an accident. 

6. Teach how to aid a person choking on a piece of food. 


Smoking 

Every' science class should spend some time on the topic of 
“smoking”— the possible effects it has on the lungs, and on the 
heart. Review statistics— you may' easily obtain a great deal of 
material by telephoning your local chapter of the American Can- 
cer Society or the American Heart Association. 

Wherever possible, encourage the children to tell personal 
stories and anecdotes— and contribute stories of your own. Re- 
view the lesson on smoking in Chapter 2. 
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Narcotics 

When children have reached the sixth grade, we must teach 
the topic of narcotics. For slow learners, we would suggest you 
invite members of the police force, or possibly show a film or film- 
strip as motivation for this unit. Because of the prevalence of 
narcotics, and the peddlers pushing them, we must forewarn our 
young people. Newspaper and magazine articles are excellent 
sources of information; we can use statistics to help tell the 
story, in this unit too. 

It is important to teach some of the psychodynamics— to teach 
why some people need drugs and so readily become addicted. 
You will find your pupils anxious to discuss this problem, and 
very interested in it. Should there be stories in the local news- 
paper, be sure to use them. Bring the lessons as close to home as 
you can. If you have discussions, be sure the children realize the 
tremendous damage to themselves that drug addiction causes. 
This is one time you must have the last word. 


Set up « class or school 
museum 

Valuable projects may be contributed by students and teachers 
to establish a school “science museum.” Working models are par- 
ticularly fascinating, such as a van der Graf generator. Collec- 
tions of any sort are worthwhile— leaves, flowers, and rocks are 
just a few— and you may wish to have the entire class work on 
each. 

Unusual specimens may be created by your students. For ex- 
ample, two boys prepared a “Visible Chicken”— by boiling the 
chicken, lifeless, of course, removing all soft tissues, but retaining 
the bone structure. When a person saw this, there was no question 
about the relationship between reptiles (such as dinosaurs) and 
birds. It actually looked like a miniature dinosaur. 

Sea shells, fossils, dioramas, charts, and pictures may also be 
made part of the museum. Slow learners can surely contribute to 
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this Be sure each specimen is well labeled. The work of each 
class will add to the interest, and the children will gain in status 
as they tell their parents, “My work is on exhibit in the school 
museum.” 

Fostering curiosity 

To foster curiosity, you may wish to cite examples from Rip- 
leys "Believe It or Not.” Be sure, however, that any material used 
is fully explained. For example, the phenomenon of Siamese twins, 
which in earlier times might have been considered a man wi 
two heads, must be discussed in terms of the embryological de- 
velopment. This condition is seen quite frequently in fish hatch- 
eries, where such fish are called “sports.” Mutations occur fre- 
quently— and children are interested in them. 

Diet and exercise 

In an era where we are more diet conscious, and more bikini 
conscious than ever before, wouldn’t a unit of work on diet be 
valuable? If pupils have a knowledge of the caloric value of vari- 
ous foods, they can eat far more intelligently than otherwise. We 
suggest you teach this, though, in a meaningful way. Have the 
children list the foods they eat on any given day, and determine 
the caloric values. Then repeat this several times. This will be the 
basis for making up a personal “Calorie Book.” When a child 
realizes a piece of pizza is about 400 calories, she may not eat 
it as often. A 500 calorie malted is not for the figure conscious. 

Along with dieting, teach about our need for vitamins. The 
most graphic illustration may be that of a pregnant woman who 
doesn’t get sufficient Vitamin B— her child may be bom less in- 
telligent than his cousin, whose mother was more vitamin con- 
scious. For reducing diets, the vitamin and mineral supplement 
is absolutely essential. 

Fad diets are dangerous, as is over-strenuous loss of weight. If 
your children have problems, and you wish to help them design 
reducing diets, encourage them to see their physicians first. By 
teaching this topic early in the boys’ and girls’ lives, you do much 
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to prevent them from becoming very much overweight, which 
often has disastrous effects on the ego and self-image. Slow 
learners are easily able to grasp the concepts involved here— 
and can gain prestige in their families as a result of this hind of 
learning. 


Exercises for developing 
tcaistiincs or biceps 

You will discover many young people get relatively little exer- 
cise. Though they may be reluctant to admit it, they are very 
interested in their appearances. A unit on exercises which are 
appropriate to their needs is an excellent way to interest them. 
We suggest you initiate your work with the program outlined by 
the Poyal Canadian Air Force. It is for all age groups, is within 
the ability of all youngsters and, as we can personally testify, it 
works extremely well. It is wise to obtain the physician’s consent 
to this program. 

As life becomes more sedentary (in front of the TV), and since 
less exercise is required in our daily work and in school, a program 
of this type can make a huge difference in the health of any boy 
or girl in your class. 

You may wish to include some of the material from the Presi- 
dent’s Physical Fitness program as well, but these exercises are 
more difficult. Do not allow your children to feel defeated from 
the very beginning. 

Children may start exercising as early as the first grade, and 
it is valuable to work some sort of calisthenics into the program 
each day. This may be connected with the Health Education 
program (Illustration 7-6). The teacher must thoroughly peruse 
the children’s health record cards, to be sure that eacli child is 
permitted to partake in the exercises. 


Biology moves ahead! 

With the dawning of 1968 came the advent of heart transplants. 
Other major organs had been transplanted for many years— kid- 
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neys, specifically since 1950. However, now physicians have been 
doing so with lungs and livers, as well as hearts. This is a sub- 
ject which is fascinating from the legal and moral standpoint, as 
well as the medical aspect. Your slow learners will be impressed 
by your confidence in them if you discuss such topics, at their 
level of understanding, of course. You can cover the use of the 
scientific method— statement of the problem, hypothesizing o 
solutions, trying out the solutions, changing them where neces- 
sary, and finally solving the problem successfully— in terms ox 
medical research. 

Heart transplant operations are extremely dramatic, and cov- 
ered well in the news media. Children may be encouraged to 
mate scrapbooks, do follow-up studies on various cases, and be- 
come deeply involved in the subject. These activities are partic- 
ularly good for the slow learner, for they encourage research, and 
much material is readily available. 

Artificial hearts are a possibility within the near future. Dis- 
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cuss them, show diagrams, and make your children knowledge- 
able, for these are among the most important advances we may 
expect in years to come. 


SUMMARY 

The methods, techniques and strategies included in this chap- 
ter are designed to cajole the slow learner into becoming inter- 
ested in science by giving him a variety of experiences in the 
classroom, and by encouraging him to relate his scientific learn- 
ing to his past and present experiences outside the confines of the 
school. It is suggested that you have him do experiments very 
frequently, and that demonstrations are used very often when 
experiments are not feasible. A listing of sources of both experi- 
ments and demonstrations is included. 

The sharing of children's experiences with their classmates is 
stimulated by encouraging them to bring in objects of scientific 
interest, and by pursuing academically, a study of topics which 
have caught the children's attention. By filling your classroom 
with objects with which the boys and girls are unfamiliar, by 
using scientific tools such as microscopes and bioscopes, by per- 
forming frequent experiments with chemicals, by doing dissec- 
tions (but never on living material) you are constantly supplying 
them with experiences related to science. Encouraging children 
to collect lifeless specimens and learning about them through re- 
search help develop scientific curiosity. 

Through introductions to particularly interesting topics such as 
evolution, geology, astronomy, and the space program, you can 
develop an interest in the slow learner, in areas that he may never 
have known existed. 

There are certain learnings which are vital to the survival of 
the individual, and work on these is suggested; one such area is 
dealing with electricity. Another is the possible effects of smoking; 
and still another is narcotics. Diet and exercise, too, fall into this 
category. Lastly, it is suggested you discuss, explain and stimulate 
interest in one of the most exciting developments of all time- 
organ transplants. 

We are certain you will be able to convey to your children 
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the feelings of excitement and wonder which the successful teach- 
ing of science engenders (Illustration 7-7). Bather than slavishly 
following a curriculum, teach curiosity. Rather than paper and 
pencil tests, do chemical tests. You are in the enviable position 
of being able to bring to your slow learners the wonders of the 
universe, and you do this by maldng them wonder. 




living lessons 
in arithmetic for 
slow learners 


Arithmetic, and its older brother mathematics, need not be a 
dull or dismal subject for the slow learner. By ingenious teaching, 
you can make it entertaining. Basic in successfully teaching this 
subject to the slow learner is the use of diagnostic tests, followed 
by analysis of the results, to determine the child's needs. Then we 
suggest you teach the necessary material, and do drill work to 
reinforce the learning of the skills. Other suggestions you will 
find involve relating the study of this subject to the lives of the 
children so that there is practical value to their schooling. The 
price of guitars is far more interesting than the cost of chicken 
feed. Try to apply your examples to actual situations. Whenever 
you can, be sure to show the children the opportunities they have 
to use their knowledge of arithmetic in their own affairs. 

A method for the preparation of diagnostic tests is included; 
there are techniques for drilling, which make it fun— contests, 
for example, and team games. The mathematics of daily living 
is discussed. It is suggested you use three-dimensional models 
whenever possible, to make geometry come to life. Consumer 
education is another unit included in this chapter, followed by 
budgeting allowances, puzzles, games. Discussions of inflation 
and deflation, the stock market, and the abacus are introduced. 
Special techniques dramatizing arithmetic, teaching the concept 
of zero, and using arithmetic fundamentals to decorate your class- 
room are given. Finally the utilization of unexpected quizzes is 
suggested. 
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living lessons in ARITHMETIC for SLOW learners 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 

It is virtually impossible for any teacher to teach mathematics 
or arithmetic without being aware of the abilities of the young- 
sters in her class. To determine these, obtain or write some diag- 
nostic tests. These need not be standardized, nor complex. A one- 
page mimeographed sheet can be all you need. Give ten examp es 
in each of the basics, varying the problems in this manner: or 
addition: 


3 

5 

132 

$ 14. 

$ 29.63 

4 

7 

68 

3. 

402 

7 

16 

7 

100. 

137.10 

5 

32 

57 

24 . 

9.16 

1 

9 

369 

18. 

4.0S 

6 

W 

22 

7. 

34.19 

5 feet 6 

in. 

14 feet 10 


3 quarts 1 pint 

3 feet 4 

in. 

9 feet 8 

in. 

18 quarts 


144 qts. 1 pint 

12 lbs. 8 oz. 

62 qts. 1 pint 

8 lbs. 10 oz. 


While each problem involves addition, other concepts are in- 
volved at the same time. Using work such as this, you can deter- 
mine at what point a child needs help. With the slow- learner, 
this is an absolute necessity. It makes no difference what grade 
a child is in— if he cannot add dollars and cents, he must be 
taught it 

Be honest with the children. Explain to them why you are 
giving them this test— that it is to help you to determine what 
their needs are. If a child is able to do the first three examples 
correctly, you may assume he can handle the addition of simple 
figures. If he makes errors in the fourth problem, give him addi- 
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tional diagnostic work in this— because he may have made care* 
less mistakes, and yet understand the concept. For the child who 
is careless, drilling will help, and the activities to be suggested 
will be of use. We suggest you include addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, decimals and fractions. (This is, of course, 
providing your children have advanced far enough to have been 
taught these. In the lower grades, include the material they should 
be able to handle.) 

It seems obvious that no child can progress to more advanced 
concepts if lie cannot handle fundamentals. Yet many times they 
are expected to do just this. There are cases where the teacher 
must either "throw out the curriculum, ’’ or if you are not per- 
mitted by your school system to do this, teach two curricula: 
the one for your grade, and the fundamental skills in which a 
child is lacking. We know of seventh grade children who, as we 
have said elsewhere in this book, cannot subtract. How can we 
ignore this, and teach other, more intricate, advanced material 
which, incidentally, that child may never need to use? Algebra 
is being taught to children who cannot handle fractions. Try to 
see this from tire child’s viewpoint, and you realize the quandary 
he is in. We believe you can do a great service for all of the 
children you teach, if you take this into consideration when you 
plan your lessons. 

But, supposing you find a child who “blocks” when he tries to 
do an example containing fractions. If you have tried every de- 
vice you can think of, and nothing works, you will have to go on 
to something else; but try to return to these fractions later. You 
may find that the block has disappeared, and that, after some 
time has elapsed, the child is better able tD learn. 

Dare we call this a "common sense” approach? It is surely a 
logical way to handle the learning problems some of our children 
face in mathematics. We have also discovered that one teacher 
may succeed where another has failed. This does not necessarily 
mean that the first was a poor teacher. Each of us teaches dif- 
ferently; and one person’s methods may be better with a partic- 
ular child than another’s. Secondly, as children mature, they 
change, and these changes affect their ability to learn. Mary has 
been unable to comprehend decimals, and then, in the eighth 
grade Miss Smith has been able to teach them to her. Should all 
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of the credit go to Miss Smith? The important thing is that now 
Mary is better able to handle this important area than she was 
previously. Should Miss Smith feel proud? Of course! 

At tire very beginning of the term, diagnose wherein your chil- 
dren's mathematical learning problems lie, and help them to solve 
them. 


CONTESTS 

Drill or a great deal of repetition is vitally necessary— partic- 
ularly for children who learn slowly. How can we convert it into 
entertainment? One way is, of course, to convert the drills in o 
contests. Here is a basic one, which you may vary to fit the n 
of your children. , 

Make up a set of cards for each skill in which you wash to anil. 
You will need as many cards as there are children in your c ass. 

A card should contain approximately twenty-five examples— 
of the same type. Give each set a letter, and then number the 
cards so that you will be able to identify them easily. Addition 
cards might be set A (Illustration 8-1). Subtraction set B, or set S, 
etc. Write five series of examples, or five rows of Eve examples 
each. A card would look like Illustration 8-1. 

Instruct the children to add each example. Then they are to 
add the sums of the five examples in the top row, row A. he 5 * 
they are to do the same for each row of five examples. When the) 
submit their results to you, they will have a series of figures like 
this: 

Row a) 64 

Row b) 42 

Row c) 110 

Row d) 89 

Row e) S3 

These are easy to check, for you or your monitor. Instead of 
twenty-five numbers, you have five. The children have had five 
additional examples, when they have had to find the total of the 
sums lor the examples in each row. 

To use the cards, distribute them, and have each child tell you 
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Illustration 8-1 
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which card he has. I, E, A4, B6, Record this, so that he will re- 
ceive new cards each time you use the set 

Tell the children they are working for speed and accuracy. 
They must submit their results to you, and if they are correct 
they will be credited with this. To earn credit, they must do the 
entire card, in the time allotted. Keep a huge chart as a score- 
card. On it list the name of every’ child in the class. When a child 
has completed a card correctly, place a flag, a star, a stripe, or 
any other form of indicator next to his name. Invest in several 
prizes, or have an Honor Roll in the front of the room, with the 
legend, “Our Medallion Mathematics Winners.” At the end of 
every month, place the name of the boy and girl with the most 
cards correct, on this Honor Roll. 

You will find that your boy’s and girls, to fulfill the require- 
ments, will have to be careful, yet work rapidly. For the slow 
learners, prepare cards which are simpler than those of your 
other pupils. No one need be aware of this, since it is you who 
distribute the cards. You are able to individualize the work to 
fit the needs of the other children as well, by actually assigning 
cards to the boys and girls when you prepare your lesson. 

By varying the skills, you are able to suit the drilling to the 
work needed. Is it multiplication? Construct a set of cards, and 
you have thirty or thirty-five different sets of problems for the 
children to work on. Use index cards, clearly' labelled; they can 
be used and reused many times. 

If there are some children who always win, give them handi- 
caps in the form of cards with more examples, or set a time limit 
to do the twenty-fh e suggested. The hours you spend preparing 
the cards will prove an excellent investment. The class will be 
occupied, so that you will have an opportunity to work with the 
slow learners. 

It is essential that the children get practice in skills, without 
becoming bored or resentful. 


team games 

Another way to disguise drilling is by haring team games. 
First give a diagnostic test, to determine which children are 
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strong in the subject, and which are weak. In setting up the 
teams, take this into account. You may wish to borrow a concept 
from the summer camping industry, and have “Olympic Games" 
and name each team for a participating nation. Assign a score- 
keeper to keep score on the board. Have the teams get on line, 
and call “batters up.” Give the first two children a small prob- 
lem. They are to work out the answers, and raise their hands as 
soon as they determine them. The first hand to be raised gives 
the answer aloud. If he is correct, he wins the point. If he is 
wrong, the other team gets the opportunity to answer. If this 
child is correct, they get the point. 

After a child has responded, he moves to the back of the line. 
The first team to reach 50 points wins the game. 

You may use any skill you wish, or combine many. Give your 
slow learners relatively simple problems at the beginning— mak- 
ing sure they are not frustrated immediately. 

This kind of drilling is good because it adds an element of ex- 
citement to the class work. If you have a class newspaper, the 
headline for the lead article might be “Holland wins addition 
contest.” Then, in the article, a list of the members of the win- 
ning team would appear. You might use three or even four teams, 
if you prefer. 

In assigning the problems, use a rapid fire approach. Pitch the 
problems at the children. Keep a pressured atmosphere in the 
room. If the class needs review work on their fundamentals, you 
can use the Olympics as motivation. They will work more to per- 
fect their skills for an activity such as this, than they will in later 
life when they must know how to add, or divide. To heighten 
the excitement, you may decorate the room with flags of the na- 
tions. Teams should be set up (and you must do this, so that they 
have some degree of equality), but you may allow them to choose 
their “country." Stress the team approach. Should you decide to 
do this, you can make it a term project, and post signs to show 
the progress of each team. 

We are living in a time when young people "play it cool.” 
Don’t let them. You can get them stirred up, and excited by 
techniques such as this— and accomplish far more than if they are 
allowed to quietly do their work. 
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MATHEMATICS OF DAILY LIVING 

If six cans of juice are on sale at 89 cents which normally 
cost 19 cents each, does it pay to buy six? 

During the summer, a pair of boots is on sale at a 15 percent 
discount. Does it pay to buy them, rather than wait until the 
snow falls? The regular price is $22. 

Your children should leam, from their mathematics and arith- 
metic classes, the practical, everyday aspects of the subject, 
the lower grades, this involves handling money. You can ma ^ e 
mock bills and coins, and should set up situations in which e 
children buy and sell items, so that they leam the value of quar- 
ters, dimes, and half-dollars. Include the fact that there are no 
wooden nickels and three dollar bills. From this a study of cur- 
rency might develop. 

In the upper grades, a study of taxes is valuable. Gasoline, 
cigarettes, and sales taxes are paid by all of us. Shouldnt out 
children understand them? Comprehending the income tax surely 
is important. 

A knowledge of measurement is needed. You may have the chil- 
dren measure the blackboards and the pictures, the desks and 
the room. You may have the children determine each others 
heights. The inch, the foot, the yard, the mile, and even the meter 
and kilometer are important to each child. Teach these by having 
the boys and girls do the actual measuring with string or paper, 
using rules and tape measures. 


REALIA — USING REAL OBJECTS WHENEVER 
YOU CAN 

Because the slow learners need concrete objects before they 
can master abstract concepts (Illustration 8-2), use as many real 
objects as possible, and choose these real objects from the chfl* 
dren’s personal experiences. If you are teaching the concept of 
three, show three books, three pencils, three crayons, three chil- 
dren. Have them draw three apples, and color them. Allow them 
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to choose their own objects. In the upper grades, if you are teach- 
ing “sets” allow the boys and girls to choose their own objects for 
the set. When you discuss lengths, cut pieces of ribbon or con- 
struction paper into appropriate sizes. Show inches of wood, or 
ribbon, even of one’s hair, of string. Do the same with centimeters. 
In discussing area or volume, have actual boxes to show spe- 
cifically what it is you are talking about. You may take the chil- 
dren for a walk in the school yard, to measure it and determine 
the area. 

Proceed from real objects to diagrams, and from the diagrams 
to abstractions. You may wish to use a felt board (literally a board 
covered with felt, to which paper adheres ) to teach some of these 
concepts as well as fractions and decimals. Divide squares and 
rectangles as well as circles (Illustration 8-3). Have your children 
cut paper into parts representing the fractions or the decimals. 
Give them actual experiences (using special scissors prepared for 
child use), as well as visual ones to help build their comprehen- 
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GEOMETRY — LOOK AT THE MOON 

Don’t try to teach geometry without showing the children the 
specific geometric forms. Drawing them on the board is n ° 
enough; neither is pointing to the moon. Both are remote. If >ou 
are discussing a triangle, have one of your slow learners construe 
a large one of cardboard or construction paper. Do the same tor 
rectangle or rhombus, circle or angle. Visualization is difiicu , 
particularly for the slow learner; seeing the form simplifies wor 
ing with it. 

When the cube is taught, have a solid box available for refer- 
ence. Cylinders, balk, shoe boxes— use any device but show ex- 
actly what you are talking about. In the beginning, isnt it far 
clearer to say “the area of this triangle is," and point to it than 
to say “the area of a triangle is ,” without showing the spe- 

cific form. After doing this for a while, you will find the slow 
learner is able to visualize for himself. 

Children can construct these figures, and your slow learners 
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will be able to find shoe or gift boxes, measure them, and from 
these go on to more abstract thinking. Do not omit this activity 
because it seems too fundamental. Actually it may solve many 
problems for you, in helping your children make the transition 
from concrete to abstract thinking. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION IN THE MATH CLASS 

Children can and should be taught the basics of intelligent 
consumption. This can be done, for example, by asking them to 
compare the price of domestic canned meat, at 69 cents for 6 oz., 
with imported meat at $1.29 for a half pound. 

Various brands of appliances may be much more expensive 
than those which are unadvertised. Have the children do re- 
search on tills aspect of consumer education. Do detailed work 
on the discount stores. Are the prices lower? Have your children 
calculate discounts, on items which they are familiar. A phono- 
graph record sells for $5.00, but it is sold at a 10 percent discount 
at another store. However, you must spend 40 cents carfare to get 
there. Does it pay to go to the shop giving the discount? 

Even the simple device of "Sales” should be studied. Are items 
being sold "For Less” really bargains? Is 2 for 39 cents cheaper 
than 19 cents each? Why are items priced at $4.95 and $4.98, 
rather than $5.00? 

Consumer education is particularly necessary for our slow 
learners. They will utilize it far more than discussions of How 
many yards of fencing will Fanner Joe need to keep his pigs in 
their pen, if the pen is 120 feet by 160 feet?” Develop problems 
which will really help— making sure the children are aware of the 
money they can save— and you will find their interest will be 

stimulated. 


SAVINGS BANKS — BETTER THAN 
THE PIGGY BANK? 

One four year old wanted to go to the savings bank alone. 


“Why, dear?” his mother queried. 
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“They always give you the money, but if I go alone, maybe 
they’ll give some to me." 

Do your children understand savings bank? Have you ev “ 
wondered what they do with your money? You may decide 
have the children do research work on this problem by visiting 
banks, and consulting with the management. Discuss the ■™ e j' cs 
offered (about 5 percent) as opposed to the 7 percent w c 
charged to people borrowing money for mortgages. 

Teach the difference between simple and compound interes . 
Are Christmas Club accounts more or less desirable than ot er 
savings accounts on which interest is paid? . , 

If the children are affluent enough to open accounts, they mign 
be encouraged to do so. Then have them compute the amoun 
of money they are able to save if they deposit even very sm 
sums regularly. It is interesting to discuss old accounts " 1C 
have grown steadily because of the amount of interest tha ac 
cumulated. Assume a dollar was deposited in the year 1800, ° r 
example. How much would the account have in it todayr 


Have your children graph their own progress in mathematics- 
Even first or second graders can be taught to make simple grap » 
and then can visualize their achievements. If you do this, maKe 
sure your slow learners are able to see improvement in their wor 
You can do this by testing them on their own level. As we ha' e 
suggested, after you do diagnostic work with them, drill them, 
and then test them on this work. They should be able to achieve 
some success. If they do not understand a concept, reteach it- 
Try to help them to achieve an upward climb on their graphs- 
Graphing such events as baseball scores, is interesting fo f 
older child. You may also find some children interested in the 
Cost of Living Index, once you have explained it to them. Stm 
others might work with the Dow Jones average — on a daily ° r 
weekly basis. The object of these graphs is to use statistics " e 
find in the daily newspapers. 
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HOW DO YOU SPEND YOUR ALLOWANCE? 

Budgeting money is so important, it should be taught in every 
mathematics or arithmetic class. You may teach it by having your 
children work out a budget for toys (in the very low grades). 
How much does a doll or train cost? What does her dress cost? 
Keep adding items, showing how expensive they are. Teach the 
children to determine whether or not they can afford to spend 
their money for these things. Older children can work out actual 
budgets for themselves. They may consider the boy or girl who 
has a job after school. You may have them work on budgets for 
families— considering couples with no children, with one or two, 
with eight; you may be interested in considering the budget of 
a family with a youngster in college. 

The United States Printing Office offers material on this sub- 
ject. Have your children write for their catalogue. Most of all, 
be sure you cover the specific meaning of “living within one's 
budget.” 


PUZZLES— FOR STIMULATING YOUR CHILDREN 
TO THINK 

Puzzles help to make learning palatable. They mystify, and 
challenge, and make your class exciting. Try puzzles such as the 
following: 

1. Tell the children to think of the age of any person they 
know. Using their own is too simple. Then they are to: 

2. Multiply the first number by five. (If the age is 30, they 
would multiply the 3— that would be 15.) 

3. Then add 3 (gives us 18). 

4. Next double this figure. (Now we have 36.) 

5. Then add the second number of his age, and give you the 
figure. ( We still have 36. ) 

6. You subtract 6, and tell them the resulting number. (And 
we have our 30.) 



GAMES 

Here are games skillful teachers have devised: 

1. Speed: The teacher reads off a series of simple calculations 
in addition or subtraction, multiplication or division- Read 
them very quickly. The students who get them all correct 
win. For example, you might read: 

Two plus two, three plus nine, eight plus six, fourteen 
plus nine, six plus six. 

Or: Multiply 8 X 6, 5 x 9, 3 X 7, 2 x 4. 12 X 7. 

Use as many as ten combinations; when you initiate this 
game, go slowly. As the children adjust to it, quicken the 
pace. Your slow learners are encouraged to work more 
quickly. Very often there are the dawdlers, and this method 
pressures them to speed up. 

2. Relationships: There are examples which are fun to do; 
try these with your children. They are to determine the 
relationships between the numbers. For instance: 

1-2-4-7-11-16 what is the next number, and how did 
>ou determine it? (Here we added one to the first num- 
ber, two to the second, three to the third, 22 would 
be next.) 

b. Another: 1-2-6-42, and the next? 

I s a more difficult problem. We have added the 
square of the number to the number itself; one squared 
iRr« tWO squared “ fmir, etc. The next number is 
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After calculating these relationships for a time, ask 
your children to develop some of diem. You will be 
surprised. 


INFLATION AND DEFLATION 

How often we hear the words, "Prices are going up!" De we 
ever hear the opposite? Not within the writer’s memory. How can 
we help our children to understand the concept of rising and fall- 
ing prices, of the connection between supply and demand, the 
effects of a war on the economy, and the spiral of inflation ulti- 
mately causing deflation? 

Both inflation and deflation affect us as individuals. We may 
find money growing either more or less valuable depending on 
the cycle at any given time. 

You may wish to discuss the average salaried worker and how 
he Is affected as his income changes. For example, he may earn 
more money and get higher wages, but this will buy less because 
prices have increased proportionally more than his income. 

We believe that children are capable of understanding any 
topic, providing it is tauglit on their level of comprehension. Cer- 
tainly, even fundamental knowledge of economics can prove to be 
extremely valuable. You can show how money changes in value 
from year to year, how prices change, and how the government, 
at times, attempts to control this. 

For the slow learner, an introduction to economics at an early 
age may help him to master the subject much later on in hu 
life, for early encounters help to male a subject far less formi- 
dable, and when it appears again, has the guise of an old friend. 
While all of the material may not have sunk in, some oi it has. 


THE BEARS AND THE BULLS 

There is a popular singing group, appealing to the ‘““■agm, 
called "Dow Jones and the Industrials. We can see from 
that the stock market has definitely "made the s^nc. Many 
many people have gone through their entire lives not u dc'-stand 
ing very much about stocks, the stock market, and the bears and 
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the bulls. There are many aspects of this subject which you may 
easily tie in to the mathematics program. The rise and fall in 
price of stock, the dividends paid, the number of shares sold by a 
corporation in terms of the assets the company holds, all are 
interesting. You can have your students set up a mythical com- 
pany, issue stock (common and preferred), calculate the price 
rise or decline in the value of the stock as you set up varying 
conditions. Your company might have a board of directors; you 
could have meetings of all the stockholders, and even have a 
tycoon try to buy up the company. Or you might take the class 
to visit a stock brokerage, to see the ticker tape in action. If you 
are near New York or Chicago, a visit to the Stock Exchange is 
easily arranged. You can explain to your children how the busi- 
ness world, particularly the stock market, is affected by world 
conditions. 

Don’t fail to bring in the Federal Securities Act of 1933, and 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. Show how stocks may be 
sold for more than they are worth. 

Your slow learners can absorb concepts about stocks— but be 
sure to teach this material at their level. 

THE ABACUS 

Pronounced ab' ah kus, the abacus was used by the ancients, 
the Greeks and the Romans, although we associate it with the 
Chinese. It’s one of the forerunners of the digital computer, and 
it’s possible for children to construct one themselves. The value 
of the device lies in the fact that it makes it possible for a child 
to visualize place values, and it was used at one time to teach 
addition and subtraction. You may wish to use it for that pur- 
pose. The children can actually handle it themselves; conse- 
quently it is of particular value in teaching the slow learner. 

In constructing an abacus, decide first how large to make it, 
remembering that it can function even with two or three vertical 
wires. The beads on the wire to the extreme right are used to 
represent the numbers from one through nine. Above the hori- 
zontal crossbar, each bead is worth five units; those below the 
bar are worth one. The next wire holds beads representing tens. 
The two above the crossbar are worth fifty, those below ten. 
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You may use this device for slow learners, because they ac- 
tually move the beads when they “talce away,” away from the 
horizontal bar, and when they add by moving the beads toward 
It. The construction of an abacus requires understanding, and it 
•is worth having the children construct their own. This kind of 
personal experience helps many children when other methods 
fail. It is also a good source of physical activity. 


UNEXPECTED QUIZZES 

If you find you cannot encourage your children to study, you 
may wish to give unexpected, short examinations. We have found 
that these will keep older children “on their toes. It may be 
necessary to give your slow learners different material from that 
which you are presenting to the rest of the group. Fit the quiz 
to the needs of the child. However, wc have found that these 
will get far more attention than a large, weekly or monthly test. 
Where a child is not making sufficient progress, this will be easily 
visible if you request the parent to sign the paper, and in this 
way you make both parent and child aware of the need for more 
intensive work. Make sure you accompany these quizzes with 
explanations. The work must be reviewed thoroughly, so tna 
the children know exactly what is expected of them. 


DRAMATIZATION 


For slow learners, whenever you are able to present a su jec 
dramatically, we suggest that you do so. For very young c n 
dren, you may wish to try' some of the following devices . 


a) For teaching addition, a playlet using a rhyme such 
this may help: 


One little boy went to the zoo. 

His sister went along, and then there were two. 


Two little people off on a spree, 

A friend went along, and now there were three. 

Three young people went out the door. 

They were joined by their brother, now there were four. 
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Four youngsters, glad to be alive. 

Were joined by another, and now there were five. 

As the first line Is recited by a boy, he acts out the part. 

Then he is joined by a girl, and so on. The children see the 
people, and hear the number associated. They add the one 
person at a time, as he or she is 'added in the activity. 

b) For subtraction, try this verse: 

Teach the words of this little poem to the children. Then, 
as they sing, or speak the words, you point to the children who 
will carry out the action. 

Five little rabbits, sitting near the door. 

One Tan away, and now there are four. 

Four little rabbits playing with me. 

One ran. home and now there are three. 

Three little rabbits looking at you. 

One hopped away, and now there are two. 

Two little rabbits basking in the sun. 

Jimmy took one, and now there's just one. 

One little rabbit left all alone. 

He’s gone home to have his dinner, and so there are none. 

This dramatic approach makes arithmetic fun for the young 
children, and provides physical activity which is an absolute 
necessity for health. You will find games such as this will re- 
fresh them. The slow learner is helped with his arithmetic be- 
cause he is dealing with concrete examples, from which he may 
be able to change over to abstractions. 

Children love to compose jingles such as this one. Suggest this 
to them, and see what they bring into class. 


TEACHING THE CONCEPT OF ZERO 

Many teachers experience difficulty teaching the concept of 
zero, and particularly multiplication by the zero. We suggest you 
use this method: 

Ask the children how many rows of desks there are in the 
classroom. (Coll on your alow learner for this.) Write the 
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number of deslcs on the board. Designate each row of desks 
with a number (Row 1, 2, etc.). 

How many children arc there in row 1? ( About 6 . ) 

Have the children sitting In the first row come to the front 
of the room. 

How many children are there now in the first row? 

Get from the children there are no children sitting in row 
1(1x0 equals zero). 

Next have the children from row 2 go to the front of the 
room. How many children remain in rows 1 and 2? Zero. By 
gesturing, show that 2X0 equals 0. Do this until you have 
moved all of the children to the front of the room, and no 
matter how large a number you multiply by zero, the result 
is still zero. 

This device entices the attention of the young children, and 
again is a concrete, rather than an abstract example of a fact 
in arithmetic. 


CHILDREN’S CONTRIBUTIONS 

An interesting assignment, on any grade level, is to have the 
children prepare problems for their classmates to solve. Choose 
one child, and have him present his problem. The first child to 
solve it correctly presents his. Encourage the children to try to 
“stump their classmates,” but the problems must be solva e. 
Also suggest they introduce some humor. 


USING ARITHMETIC TO DECORATE YOUR ROOM 

When you are working with a particular topic, you may give 
the children an assignment to make designs relative to t e topic 
being studied. In the lower grades, when teaching num ers, iey 
may draw four-four apples, toys, people, or Santa Clauses, etc. 
At Easter, three bunnies, three eggs, etc. In the upper grade , 
geometric figures, for example, may be used to decora e. rap , 
problems of area, of discounts, of installment buying or an 
companies, all of these may be diagramed, and use to a ac 
the children s interest— by being posted in your room. 
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SUMMARY 

Mathematics is the most logical of all of the subjects we teach, 
and it consequently should be taught in a logical manner. Just 
as a building cannot be constructed starting with the fifth floor, 
a child cannot be taught mathematics without knowing the funda- 
mental arithmetical skills. Therefore, it is essential that you o 
diagnostic work with each slow learner entering your class to 
determine at which point he had stopped learning. Starting at 
that point, you can try to teach him the skills lie needs, and then 
continue with new work appropriate to his grade and level. 

Techniques are suggested for both diagnosis and for drilling. 
The latter are in the form of games, which are a very palatable 
way to present these very much needed activities. 

We feel that all school work should be related to the childrens 
lives, whenever possible, and we have included a section on the 
mathematics of daily living. For slow learners, this is essential 
since every child must be taught, for example, to handle money. 
Because slow learners often may experience difficulty handling 
abstractions, we suggest you use real objects whenever possible. 
(An empty frozen juice can is a perfect cylinder.) Circles, tri- 
angles, and cubes are far more easily understood if they are seen 
and handled first. 

To broaden the children’s field of knowledge, we have included 
units on related areas— consumer education, the stock market, 
and inflation and deflation. 

Budgeting ones money, having the children graph their own 
progress, puzzles, and math games are suggested. For the young 
children, there are dramatizations for teaching addition and sub- 
traction, and for teaching the concept of zero. Ideas for decorat- 
ing your room with material related to math concepts are given- 
The strategy is suggested, too, that you may wish to give fre- 
quent, unexpected quizzes rather than formal, long examinations. 

Basic to all of this is the idea of relating the teaching to the 
slow learners needs, to his interests, and to stimulating him to 
think and to be interested in, rather than afraid of, arithmetic 
or mathematics. 
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dealing effectively with 
parents 
of slow learners 


What more Important ally might a teacher have in dealing with 
the slow learner than the people who are closest to him— namely 
liis parents? If we approach the mother and father with genuine 
interest and sensitivity, we can undoubtedly obtain their coopera- 
tion throughout the child’s school life. Frequent conferences with 
the parents of the slow learner are almost mandator}'; for very 
often, the slow learner seems to be the forgotten child. We must 
be careful, too, not to appear defensive or hostile. 

The concept for us to present to the parent is always, What 
can we do, working together, to help your child? It is impor an 
that we have a working knowledge of the child and o is iome 
environment, and that we are aware of any problems which con- 
front him in either his home or school life. By making t e paren 
cognizant of the work being done in school, and of our e or s on 
behalf of their child, we can win their confidence and help, ana 
hopefully promote improvement in the child s wor '• 1 

toward the parent, regardless of provocation, must be rigidiy 
avoided. Suggestions, constructive comments, apprecia ion 
whatever efforts the parents have been making to promo e 
child’s learning, and voicing warmth and enthusiasm t a is ge 
uinely felt by the teacher will do much toward gaining the he P 
we need from the parents. Remembering that t e paren s 1 
ence on the child can either help or hinder our vvor * 
show them we are sincere and deserve their goo w 
operation. If at home they voice sentiments of deroga ory 
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concerning the teacher or the school, our work is set back and 
the child’s learning impeded. On the other hand, if the parents 
have faith in us, in our methods and in our sincere intentions o 
helping the child to the best of our ability, they will willingly 
work with us, and the slow learner has a far better chance ot 
improving his school work. 

In this chapter we include techniques and strategies that you 
may use in speaking to the parents, based on the philosophy 
have outlined. We suggest you show them how and why you use 
the methods you do, and the resulting progress the child has 
made. We constantly and consistently stress the positive approac 
—always encouraging both the parents and the child in their 
efforts to achieve learning. Because so many parents have re- 
quested it of us, and because we feel it has value, we have in- 
cluded a detailed series of instructions and suggestions on How 
to Study,” which you may wish to mimeograph and distribute to 
your children. Far too often, throughout a child’s school career, 
no teacher stops to teach these study skills, which are so ex- 
tremely necessary, particularly to the slow learner. 

Throughout the chapter, we emphasize the positive approach. 
“What can we do,” you ask the parent, “working together, to 
help your child?” The slow learner desperately needs both of us, 
working together to help him, if he is to improve. 

ENLISTING THE AID OF THE PARENT 

The headlines scream— “Parents Fight for Control of the 
Schoolsl” “Parents Seek to Dictate School Policy!” Long silent, 
parents now are asking for more influence in running the schools. 
One factor is overlooked completely-the work of the teacher and 
the individual parent to help the individual child. To use the 
jargon of the day, such "dialogue” is extremely necessary; not per- 
haps for every child, and every parent, but certainly for the slow 
learner. Consequently, let us discuss your relationship with a 
parent of one of these children. It is the parent whom we call 
your “essential ally.” 

Not all parents are satisfied with the education their children 
are getting; not all parents are “on our side.” Certainly there arc 
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areas of our nation where it seems much of the blame for all 
social, economic and other ills is placed at our feet. There are 
hostile, unpleasant parents— some with justification, but surely not 
all. However, in dealing with any of them, hostile or not, there is 
one overriding factor which we will stress again and again. 

When you tell a parent, “We are both working to help your 
child. We must work together with this goal in mind, and we 
cannot undermine each other, because, if we do, it is the child 
who loses”— you are using the most powerful weapon you have— 
your integrity, your profession. We are assuming that what you 
are saying is true. If you are not interested in helping the slow 
learner, your argument will not stand up, but if you can go on to 
say, “I have tried this” and then give the details, and the result, 
you will find even the most resistant will listen to you. If you then 
continue, “That wasn’t too successful, so the next thing I thought 
of was-,” are you not giving a most convincing argument? 
If you have honestly tried to work with the child, the parents 
hostility will, 99 times out of the proverbial 100, disappear. There 
is nothing so convincing as the truth. 

For example, Mrs. Jones comes to you saying, “Why is Mary 
Beth so far behind in her reading?” It is not fair to ask this ques- 
tion of you, because it reflects problems which have been develop- 
ing since early in the child’s school life. Nevertheless, if you are 
able to report, “Let me show you, Mrs. Jones, what we have been 
doing. There are many skills involved in reading. We have been 
working on a number of them. We have just studied picking out 
the main idea in a paragraph. Mary Beth still has trouble, but 
she can now recognize this with a certain amount of accuracy. 
We are also reviewing vocabulary words; for example, we dis- 
cussed the prefix ‘trans’ and the words we find containing it- 
transport, transatlantic, transcontinental, transmit— this sort o 
thing. We have covered a number of prefixes. This is one metno 
we use to build up a child’s knowledge of words.”— you are actu- 
ally showing what you are doing to help Mary Beth. This is what 
Mrs. Jones is concerned with, and this should be her concern 
(Illustration 9-1). , 

As you speak to this parent, or to any parent, you must o a 
number of things: 




Illustration 9-1 


Take pride in the child's 
accomplishments 

You must genuinely feel an interest in the child’s intellectual 
and spiritual welfare. If you really feel this, the parent will sense 
it, and his feeling toward you will not be one of animosity, hut o 
warmth and cooperation. This can be demonstrated by saying to 
the parent, “Mary Jane has improved in her work on fractions, 
she is now able to add and subtract them without difficulty. Th en 
substantiate your statement by showing her the child s written 
work. 

If you do not feel a definite interest in the development of the 
child, the parent is sure to sense your indifference, and nothin? 
but hostility will arise. You will gain far less than nothing! Asccr 
tain the specific problem causing the parent's hostility and, if >’ ou 
can, help her as well as her child. Take the attitude a fine doctor 
takes toward his patients. If a patient is irascible, the dedicat 
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doctor probes for the cause of the trouble. Remember— a teacher 
is a nurse, a doctor, a priest, a psychologist, and above all, a true 
friend. 

Gain the cooperation 
of the parent 

Even if the parent is hostile, you must not allow yourself to 
react with hostility toward him. You are, after all, doing the best 
job you can, and are not threatened, psychologically, by this 
parent. Your task is to gain his cooperation, and you do this, as 
we have said, by showing vvliat you have done and are doing to 
help his child, and suggesting ways that he may be of assistance. 

Is the child remiss about handing in his homework? Ask the 
parent if he would be willing to check on the assignments to see 
if they have been done, and sign them. This indicates his interest 
in the child. Children do want their parents to be interested— 
they may behave as if this were a great inconvenience, but it is a 
concrete manifestation of parental concern, and, basically chil- 
dren crave this. 

Does the child squint? Ask the parent to check with an eye 
doctor, to be sure glasses are not needed. Some childrens eyes 
change during the intermediate years, and it is quite possible 
that glasses would be prescribed. 

Is the child careless about his personal habits? Surely apparent 
should be informed of this— in a tactful way, of course. Some- 
times Joseph comes into school looking as neat and clean ns pos- 
sible. But there are other times when he forgets to wash his hands 
or comb his hair. Would it be possible for you to remind him 
before he leaves the house in the morning? Underlying it al — 
What can we do, working together, to help this child F 

Educate the parent 

Explain specifically what you are doing, so that he under- 
stands your methods and your motivation. Show him that > on 
understand the manifold problems that beset parents toe ay— 
that the work of the parent is not an easy one and that, working 
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together, the child can be helped. Hold frequent conferences 
with the parent rellecting a genuine interest on your part m t 
progress the child is making. 


If you are asked to explain 
a grade, do not go on the 
defensive 


Many times, pupils paint a completely false picture for 
parents— and it lasts until the report card reaches home. I can 
understand it,” John said. “I was doing 70 percent work, and W 
gave me a 53.” So the parent goes up to see the teacher, anno> 
at the injustice, and feeling this is a decided nuisance. You are 
the teacher. If you are using a system such as the one we ou - 
lined earlier, you have but to refer to your record book. J° • 
you say, “did well in the first test, but then he started do\vnhuL 


He failed to hand in two homework assignments, one 


««« a report involving a good deal of research. He received a 
percent in another test, and a 60 in a third. I can see why he 
thought he deserved a 70. He was judging from the results o 
that first test. Many children will do just this. They will try to 
coast. I think that we had better discuss this with him. If 
would care to make sure that he completes his work, that woul 
help, I am sure. It probably wont be necessary indefinitely, but 
it would help for the time being, until we can rebuild his habits- 


BE CONSTRUCTIVE 

When you speak to parents, offer suggestions. Set out to wto 
the parent’s confidence. We have found that most of them d° 
exhibit a feeling of respect and will consider what you have to sa> 
very carefully, in spite of what their children may tell them about 
you. One second grade teacher had a sign printed which she ex* 
hibited when parents were coming to visit. It read, “If you dont 
believe what they tell you about me, I won’t believe what they 
tell me about you." And tell they dol This is why, when you meet 
parents, you must not antagonize them. A child may say, “M* 85 * 
hates me. She never even smiles at me.” When the parent meets 
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Miss X, he finds she has a tendency to be a serious teacher, not 
prone to smile easily. 'What further impression does he get of her? 
Is she just mean, or is she involved in her work, and so intent 
upon it that she is tense, unsmiling. The parent may leave think* 
ing, "Alice is right. She is mean." Or he may depart with the idea, 
"What a hard-working young woman. Alice just doesn’t under- 
stand her. I must explain it." The impression you create can help 
or hinder you greatly. We are not out to win popularity contests, 
but we must attempt to give the impression that we arc dedicated 
professionals, which most of us are. If you conduct yourself in an 
interested, professional manner, using the positive approach— 
again, “What can we do to help your child?”— the results are well 
worth your time and effort. 

If, on the other hand, you announce, as wc have heard teach- 
ers say, “You’re Mrs. Johnson? Billy’s mother? Your son is a pest. 
He’s cute, but he is such a nuisancel He jumps up and down, and 
runs around the room, and he reminds me of a monkey who got 
out of his cage. Wliat do you feed him— peanuts?” How would 
you feci if you were Mrs. Johnson? What would your reaction be? 

Let us assume that every word you said is true. Could it not l>c 
said in another way? "How do you do, Mrs. Johnson. I m sorry I 
had to disturb you by requesting you come in to school, but I 
felt I had to talk to you about William. I know you are interested 
in his education.” Here you would pause, so that she could affirm 
this. And, of course, she is. Then you would continue, I m afraid 
he is going to fall behind in his work, because he docsn t give it 
his undivided attention. He has a great deal of energy, doesnt 
he? I know if we can influence him to use it constructively, to 
help himself, he will accomplish much more than he is doing now. 
What do you think? Has he told you about our English class? 

Of course he hasn’t— what child would? So you go on to say, 
very gingerly, “He does begin the assignment, but he doesn't work 
at it until he finishes it. Wc have to work on that with him- Or he 
will get out of his seat, and waste his time throw ing papers into 
the waste basket, instead of reading what has been assigned. 
Wc re anxious to get him over on to the right path. Can you help 
me?’’ 

Tin's positive approach can’t miss. You can get ever)’ idea across, 
yet smooth the parent’s ruffled feathers. We have been forced to 
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suspend children, yet have the parents say to us, "Hianl: you for 
all you have tried to do for my child." Every mother or fa 
wants to feel he or she is helping the child, doing the best he 
can for him. You are appealing to this instinct. How can you help 


but succeed? r> t 

If you are teaching pupils who have problems (in 
guidance counselor we worked with stated it so well, ere 
no problem children, only children with problems") you must 
be concerned with how to help them. A disruptive child is a pro ^ 
lem to you, but to the parent you would never admit that. ^ 
always, “Bob could do so well, if he tried. He seems to be reluctant 
to work along with us. Do you think you might talk to him. e 
is missing out on so much.” , 

John shouts out, usually obscenities, which he may have lea™ 
in his own home. Never, never refer to this. It is always, J° a 
hasn’t learned to curb his enthusiasm or his words. If he s g 01 "° 
to do well in school he must learn this. Can you discuss H wi 
him?” You must approach any visitor calmly, speaking in an 
educated, professional manner, with the vocabulary of an intelli- 


gent person. 


PARENT VISITATION PROGRAMS 

If this program is scheduled early in the school year, it is not as 
valuable as it might be later. However, it is still important that 
you encourage your pupils to invite their parents. Motivate them 
by discussing the visits for days before. Have pupils’ work attrac- 
tively displayed all around the room. Plan your lessons so that 
they reflect die work the classes have been doing. Whenever pos- 
sible, plan for a lesson involving the maximum amount of P U P 
participation, always being mindful of the needs and intelleetua 
limitations of the slow learners. For example, in languages ads 
or social studies classes, you might have a debate scheduled f°r 
one day— and parents might be specially invited to hear it- 
science, laboratory work is of interest, particularly to a parent 
whose background probably did not include dissecting a f 6 * 3 * 
pig. ^ou might decide to allow the slow learner to actually 
form the dissection-with the assistance of the other children. 
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Always show your willingness to speak with parents. If during 
Open School Week, there is a special time set aside for parent- 
teacher conferences, have a sign to that effect displayed promi- 
nently in your room. If, during your class, you are too busy, smile 
pleasantly and say, “Can’t we make an appointment? I would be 
very happy to speak to you at another time." 

During teacher-parent conferences, at this time or any other, 
use the positive approach we have outlined. There is always some 
charming comment you are able to make— even if it is a super- 
ficial one, such as, “Lisa is such a lovely child. I know she’s quiet. 
(She barely speaks, but you don’t say that.) We hope to draw Iter 
out before the term is over. How does she behave at home?" From 
that question you may learn how to draw Lisa out— or, at the 
least, gain some insight into her behavior. For the disadvantaged 
child, why not say to the parent, whenever you get the oppor- 
tunity, “Harold always looks so well groomed. I’m sure you must 
work very hard . . . ?” 

Teachers often say, “It’s a pleasure to have John in my class. 
He’s always interested in the lesson.” Why? Why say something 
nice? To do many things— to make the parent comfortable, to allay 
his feelings of anxiety which most people carry with them when 
they come into school, to gain his confidence, and most important, 
to enlist his cooperation on the child’s behalf, to influence him to 
help his child, and in the process, to help you, the teacher. 

LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE 

You may have to telephone the parents of slow learners or 
send for them. Even then, in fact more important then, present 
anything favorable you can say first. “Richard passed a science 
test yesterday. I’m delighted. I knew he could do it. I asked >ou 
to come In before this happened, because I felt he wasn t pajing 
enough attention to his work. But now he proved himself. I know 
you'll stress this to him. He can do itl” 

This phrase, “He can do itl" is invaluable. It holds tip opc, 
confidence in this child. If he believes it, if his parents believe it. 
he will try. Then it is up to you, the teacher, to help turn. 

“Jane did her assignment last night. I must show it to you 
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because it is excellent. It is the first assignment she has handed 
in— but you can see it shows she can do ill I know you realae how 
important education is. We want Jane to have the best. Im sure 
you do, too." How much belter this is than saying, hour daugn 
ter is lazy. She’s so interested in boys she has no time to do tier 
homework. She finally handed in one assignment. Congratula- 
tionsl Its about time.” 

Exaggerated? Surely. But teachers do get adverse feelings across 
to parents-far too often. Never, ever be sarcastic. You must get 
your constructive comments across with all of the enthusi 
you can muster. If you feel a child has a serious problem, re er 
the parents to the guidance counselor— but always tell them 
what specific steps you have taken, what you have person y 
done to help their child. , 

There are times when you see many parents for relatively s o 
periods of time— three to five minutes. To make even this bit s a u 
able, try to be specific. You may say, “I believe your child is doing 
quite nicely. He is particularly strong in— (fractions, compositions, 
laboratory work, debating).” By saying this, you show you know 
the child. It might be necessary for you to say, “He is particular y 
weak in spelling, or multiplication,” but again, be specific. If >’ ou 
can truthfully say to a parent, “I enjoy having your son in my 
class. He’s so interested in science,” say so, by all means. Han e 
any weaknesses the child may have deftly, being careful not to 
antagonize the parent, for as we have said, you need his he p- 
Antagonism accomplishes nothing but animosity. This is one o 
the gravest problems in the world today, as anyone knows who 
reads the newspapers. 

In speaking to parents, you may want to ask, “Are there an) 
problems with Sue Ellen at homer Or, “Does Sammy "'ear 
glasses? Ive noticed him squinting.” Any interest you show in 
the child usually is appreciated. Before the parent leaves, )' ou 
may want to ask, “Is there anything I ran do to help you?” Often 
there may be a problem, financial or emotional, which you may 
help to solve. For example, if a parent is unable to work, or is Hi, 
you may work with the guidance counselor to obtain welfa^ e 
assistance. If there is illness, the school nurse may be able to assist 

y telling the parent where competent medical aid may he 
secured. 
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By showing a genuine interest in the child’s family, you may 
unearth problems that will help you to understand the difficulties 
which confront the child in his family environment. A sick father; 
a mentally ill mother; poverty, financial or cultural, are but a few 
of the many disasters our children face. 

Too often, conferences are held before we get a chance to 
really learn to know a child. Then the teacher may say, “I haven't 
yet learned enough about your son, Mrs. Smith. Please sit down 
and tell me all about him.” Use your seating plan and your record 
book to identify the child you are discussing. 

There is one remark which makes a teacher very unpopular 
with the school administrators. Please— never, but never say, “Your 
child is too bright. He doesn’t belong in this class.” If you have 
this complaint, please see someone in the guidance department 
or a supervisor but don’t tell it to the parents! It is wrong to do 
so, for many reasons. Sometimes a child is in a specific class be- 
cause of his reading level, because of his previous grades, be- 
cause of his abilities or disabilities in various subjects. For in- 
stance, he may be an excellent student in arithmetic, but poor 
in language arts. If you are interested, speak to the grade advisor, 
the guidance counselor, an assistant principal, or even the prin- 
cipal, but do not tell it to the parents. 

Many parents will tell you, "My child doesn’t know how to 
study.” If it is true— let us stress the development of good study 
habits. You may want to use the following material in part or 
whole, or to make variations; but you will find it a most valuable 
lesson, and one which you may refer to in each parent confer- 
ence. We have found it worthwhile to duplicate it, distribute it 
to our children, have them take it home to be signed by the 
parents, and then placed in the children's notebooks. Remember— 
it’s not the only way to study, but it does give boys and girls 
some helpful ideas, and even more important, a place to begin. 
Discuss it with them, and make sure they understand how they 
may apply these ideas to their own lives. 

HOW TO STUDY 

What do we mean by studying? < . 

We might say many things-understanding, memorizing, prob- 
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lem solving, tut, above all, mastering material-mating it a pait 
of our body of knowledge. , 

How shall 1 study? These rules arc not new but the) 
helped many people. Try them, and see if any of them help y 

1. If you do your studying only to please your teacher, or do 
well on tests, you cheat yourself. You will get out o IS 
only what you put into it. If you give it your attention, you 
will find the material will “stick," but if you daydream or 
become diverted, your time will not be productive. 

2. Try to interest yourself in your assignments. Find things 
in them which are of interest to you. 

3. Set aside a definite time and place to study. Dont leave 
your work until late in the evening, when you are tire . 
Immediately after dinner is far better. 

4. If you can find a quiet place, use it. If not, it may e 
necessary for you to use the public library, or an area m 
your school reserved for this. Noise, music, radio and te e- 
vision are all distractions which you must avoid, Tou can- 
not study well with music blaring. If you think you can, 
you’re fooling yourself. 

5. Have everything you need available— textbooks, note- 
books, papers, pens, pencils. Do not jump up and down. 

6. Start to work immediately. It has been said by one famous 
failure, “Work fascinates me. I could look at it for hours. 

Don’t. Begin as soon as you sit down. 

7. Determine specifically what you must do to complete an 
assignment. If you are told to study it, to learn it, or that 
you are getting a test in it, use the following method: 

a. Read the material for which you are responsible. 
(This may be in your notebook or in a textbook.) 

b. Make an outline of the major topics. 

c. Fill in the details. 

d. Put your outline aside, and write another list, this 
time seeing whether you remember all of the major 
and minor items. 

e. If not, refer back to the source again. 

f. Do this until you know all of the material, and can 
do a full outline without looking at your source. 

This method is good because you are learning concepts or fe c * s 
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in relation to one another. No one item is isolated. It has been 
found that related material is far easier to Ieam. 

8. Another method, slightly different, is useful; particularly 
when you are working with a chapter in a textbook: 

a. Convert each chapter into a series of questions. As 
you read them list the questions. 

b. After reading the chapter, close the book, and answer 
the questions. 

C. For any questions you cannot answer, consult the 
text. 

d. Reread any material you need to leam. 

c. Your work is completed when you are able to answer 
each chapter question from memory; and the answer 
is correct, according to the text. 

9. Think about what you are doing, and be sure you under- 
stand each topic tlioroughly. If you do not, study it after 
you look it up. Merely finding the answer is not enough. 
Leam ill 

10. Leam all the work assigned to you each day. If you will 
reread your notes, or your text, spending about twenty 
minutes to one half hour on each subject, you will find you 
need far less time before you take a test. 

11. If you are absent, make up any work you miss as quickly 
as possible. 

12. A word a day: If you are willing to learn one new word 
each day, your vocabulary will grow ns if by magic. You 
may use your dictionary for this. Make a list of five words 
each week— new ones— and leam them. You will find a 
great deal of satisfaction in this each time you meet a 
word you have purposely learned. 

13. If you find you need help, get it as soon as you can. Don t 
ever allow yourself to fall behind. 

14. Each person must find a way to fix material in his brain. 

Some people do well by writing it again and again, others 
by reading it aloud. Still others by reading it silently, over 
and over. Probably the best way is to teach it to another 
person, or discuss it thoroughly with someone who is truly 

interested. 

However you study, remember-you cannot leam if you are ^ 
not actively thinking of what you are doing. It is almost impos- 
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sible if you have the phonograph or television or radio Wasting, 
if other people are speaking, or if you are uncomfo table or 
hungry. To learn, you must give your work your absolutely 

divided attention. , , . t j e 

Nor can you learn if you are tired. One hour of work in 
morning is worth three at night. 


IS. Before any test, particularly important ones, follow ese 
rules: 

a. Get enough sleep. You can't even read well if you 
are sleepy. 

b. Have any equipment ready the night before. 

c. Eat a good break-fast. You must have blood sugar 

for energy. . 

d. Read the questions carefully. Many students o 
credit because they are careless. Answer the ques 
tion— not what you Tead into it, but what it actua y 
calls for. 


SUMMARY 

The importance of gaining the cooperation of the parent, par 
ticularly of the slow learner, cannot be overestimated. If l ‘ ie P 
ent is hostile, his child will often be hostile, as a result o e 
attitudes he has learned at home. If the parent is cooperativ e, e 
can help you to reach his child, and to improve his learning. 

We have discussed several ways in which you are able to en 
list the parent’s aid. They are all based on the psychological poin 
of view. “How best can we, working together, parent and teac e » 
help your child?” 

\ou must feel a genuine interest in children. You cannot react 
with hostility, even to a hostile parent. You must, when necessary, 
educate the parent. You should never become defensive, but mus 
offer constructive suggestions. By encouraging children, and their 
parents, you help to build the child’s self-image. , 

Let us be particularly zealous in w innin g the cooperation ° 
the parents of our slow learners for they, far more than the other 
children, need the help and understanding that we must eo 
deavor to obtain for them. 
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using classrooms 
“ away from school”: 
group trips for slow learners 


One of the features often characterizing the slow learner is his 
lack of cultural background. He has rarely been introduced to 
any sort of cultural experiences by his parents, or by his teachers. 
For example, let us consider traveling as one of these. This year 
a record number of Americans will go abroad. Within our coun- 
try, too, it seems the nation is truly “on wheels.” People are going 
more places, doing more things than ever before. But not every- 
one; a huge segment of our population never leaves home. Most 
often the reason is financial. But there are others: Inertia, or just 
plain laziness for one; lack of interest for another; illness or un- 
awareness for a third. Almost always you will find your slow 
learner among the stay-at-homes— not because he wants to, but 
because he has to. Why shouldn’t school try to break this pattern, 
by showing the child that there are fascinating places to be 
found, frequently and literally within a stone’s throw of home? 

We suggest you utilize group trips as one of your most im- 
portant teaching tools. For the slow learner, they are almost too - 
proof— because every child Ieams something valuable from sue i 
experiences. We realize that taking a class on a trip may be a 
frightening thought, but we have outlined workable methods and 
strategies, which make it relatively simple. First you must mo- 
tivate the children— make them anxious to go because what t ey 
will be seeing will interest and intrigue them. Be sure to inc u e 
them in the choice of specific places, and in planning for t e • a y- 

You will find a checklist to help you with the detail wor ien 
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you have answered all of the questions, you will have every piece 
of information you may need in regard to the tnp. , 

If you give your children a specific assignment, consisting o 
questions they must answer and things they must oo , 
trip becomes a truly educational experience; it is also tun, 
this is secondary. Give the assignment a day or two beto 
trip and then have mimeographed copies to hand out as you 
for your destination. The cleverness of your assignment ) 
find, will add much to the value of the trip. « should actual y 
be a “class away from school." Encourage any child w o \ 
to, to bring his camera, and tell him you will be happy o e 
his photographs. Follow the trip with a full and comp e e 
cussion, as well as a review of the answers to the assignmen . 
things the children have been impressed with may t t e 
for writing experience charts, in the lower grades, and or co 
positions and reports in the upper. 

By placing the children in groups, and selecting mom ors 
take attendance and report back to you, you can structure 
situation so that if anyone becomes separated from the group, 
you will almost immediately be aware of it. Arrange mee ng 
places for anyone who strays to report back to. 

Are trips really worthwhile? Absolutely, positively, an ^,.^° i S 
emphatically yes! And for many reasons! They give the chil e 
cultural experiences, broaden their backgrounds, and intro u 
them to new and wonderful things. They break the monotony, 
enrich the curriculum, and give you a chance to talk with yo^ 
children, to really communicate and to develop rapport 
your slow learners. Aren’t these reasons enough? 

If you follow the suggestions given, we promise that your g ro ' 1 P 
trips will be pleasurable experiences for you, and most valu3 
for the children. 


GIVING a child cultural background 

The almost complete lack of cultural background, a malad) 
from which so many of our slow learners suffer, is a characteristic 
of which many teachers are unaware. Most teachers grew up 
homes where their parents took them to a variety of differed 
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places, introduced them to movies, plays, museums, concerts and 
the like. With the economically disadvantaged child, so often 
the slow learner, this js simply not true. There are children 
who never stray from their own neighborhoods; sometimes their 
teachers can encourage them to explore, to leave the confines of 
their “block," and to “see the world." Teachers must realize this 
—must become aware of the cultural deficiencies, and conse- 
quently make an effort to diminish or eliminate them. We must 
teach our children that “The world is your oyster,” and also teach 
them how to crack it open to get out the meat. 

We can illustrate this in no better way than by a story. Two 
of our young teachers were reading a sign on the Teachers’ Bul- 
letin Board: “Hawaii— $449.” They were obviously interested as 
they animatedly discussed it while walking down the hall. A 
seventh grade boy, walking behind them, said to his friend, “Gee, 
1 ain’t never been nowhere.” One of the island-bound young 
ladies turned to him quickly and said, “I can’t take you to Hawaii, 
but have you ever been to Radio City Music Hall?” 

“Naw," the youngster replied. He had spent his entire life less 
than five miles away! 

The trip was taken, and was eminently successful. 

What did a trip to a theatre bring to this child? It brought 
to liim a new awareness of beauty, of color, of sound. It brought 
to him a world he never knew existed. It brought to him pleasure 
and joy. He saw one of the attractionr which bring millions of 
people to his home city, and he heard a full orchestra for the first 
time in his life. 

All of us seem to require some sort of change of environment 
in our lives. It rejuvenates us, makes our routine, work-a-day 
world seem brighter, more interesting. Wouldn’t the same hold 
true for our students? Particularly our slow and reluctant learners, 
for whom experiential learning often succeeds where less attrac- 
tive methods fall short. By taking the children on enjoyable trips, 
we give them an awareness of the all-important concept at 
learning can and should be fun. . 

Think back to your own school days. Do you remember t ic 
trips you took? I hesitate to recall the number of years ago that 
our civics class went on a boat trip around Manhattan Island. 
The class has long since been forgotten, but the trip hasn t. 
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Teachers hesitate to take classes or. trips, 
the student, who need them most. They are afratd rtre puprls 
misbehave, will embarrass them, or will get lost. A 1 
Sections can be overcome. Here are some suggestions. Peril P 
yon will find them helpful with your classes. 

MOTIVATION 

“How,” you think, “can 1 take a class like Hint on a Wp?They 
can t sit still for five minutes atji time, they re noisy, > 
times fight. They’re impossible ” , how* 

No doubt they are; but yes, you can take them. Lets s 
The answer is a word which sometimes is overworked, y 
which must be used: “Motivate!” How? By talking trip, P’ 
for days or weeks before “T-Day.” By showing the pup 
interesting the experience will be. By telling them you 
can take them, that they will behave in a manner of w 1 ^ 

can be proud. By bringing out how important it is that e > 
operate. By including them in the planning, and giving 1 
some of the responsibility involved. In extreme cases it ma y 
necessary to leave the extremely disruptive child at home, 
remember that, invariably, this is the child who needs t e n 
most. It is possible to experiment, telling the boys and girls 
if this trip is a success, there will be others, but only * or * ° 
pupils who cooperate. I used this technique so effectively ' ^ 
a class of non-readers that the bus driver asked me, Lady, ' v a 
did you do? Spray them with chloroform?” That eighth g ra _ 
class was almost afraid to breathe out loud. It was my Erst tnp, 
and I had overdone it. But one learns as one tries, and I a ^ 
found that we can bring out the best in children if we make e 
effort. We rely, too, on their pride in the school, and in eir 
desire to please us. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 

Offer your class a variety of places from which they may choose 
their destination. Be sure they are all stimulating and app r0 P r ' a * e 
to the children’s maturity level. Young children enjoy visiting a 
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zoo! Surprisingly, so do older ones-if you present the experience 
on their level. For example, “We will study the activities of gorillas 
and monkeys.” Observing them is really fascinating. If your stated 
purpose is mature, there will be few, if any, complaints. It is 
axiomatic that we never insult the intelligence of any child, par- 
ticularly the slow learner. 

We suggest you and a group of other teachers in your com- 
munity develop a list of possible places of interest located in 
or near your area. The following listing is a basis for it, divided 
into appropriate places related to the various major subjects. Of 
course you probably will not find every type of place near home, 
but you will be pleasantly surprised by the number you do. 


Any subject area 

National Parks. 

Trips on neighboring waters— boat rides or ferries. 

State or city parks with special attractions. 

Department stores offering tours. 

Airports. 

Colleges and universities. 

Naval or submarine bases. 

Army installations. 

Concert halls. 

Museums of all kinds— art, money, sculpture, natural or his- 
torical. 

Construction sites— buildings, bridges or tunnels. 

Local, unique places of interest (Do not assume your children 
have visited them— usually they haven’t.) 

Sports stadiums. 

Commercial firms. 

Ocean liners or freighters. 

Places offering panoramic views. 

Wax museums. 

Locks, barge canals or seaways. 
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Science 

Aquariums. 

Planetariums. 

Wildlife preserves. 

Museums of natural history. 

Coal mines. 

Electric power plants. 

Geologic phenomena (i.e. New Jersey’s Palisades). 

Hospitals— offering tours. 

Zoos. 

Botanical gardens. 

Weather bureaus. 

Atomic power plants. 

Water treatment plants. 

Steel mills. 

Pet shops. 

Medical centers. 

Rock quarries. 

Consumer testing laboratories. 

Mathematics 

Banks offering tours. 

Stock exchanges offering tours. 

Stock brokerages offering tours. 

Museums exhibiting various types of currencies (usually as 
sodated with banks). 

Social studies 

National historic monuments. 

Historic buildings in the area. 

The waterfront— piers, docks, streets. 
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Manufacturing plants offering tours. 

Automobile assembly plants. 

Police or fire departments. 

Courts. 

Settlement houses. 

Experimental stations— agriculture, animal husbandry, or fish 

hatcheries. 

Traffic control centers (Radar units, for example). 

Wholesale produce markets. 

Meat slaughtering and packaging plants. 

Food processing plants. 

Commercial bakeries. 

Commercial laundries. 


Language arts 


Libraries— local and the largest in the community. 
Theatres-movie or legitimate. 

Radio broadcasting stations. 

Television broadcasting stations. 

Newspaper or magazine offices. 


Make a survey in your locality and state to see if there are 
famous historical sites, landmarks, or geological phenomena. e 
places under consideration should be discussed with t ie c u c ren. 
Remember, too, that places which interest adults do not ncces 
sarily hold that interest for children. For example, we once too ' 
a group to Hyde Park. It meant much less to the boys and gir s 
than to the teachers who remembered l* rank! in D. Ilooseve . n 
of the best trips we ever took was to an automobile ^cmblj 
plant. The actual assembly line is fascinating, partial ar j w 
the completed car is driven away at the end. I owe'cr. 
was an added guidance feature to this trfp-tho children could 
see how unhappy the people working there appeared o • 
Discuss the possibilities with the class. Would they hke touat 
a planetarium? Or an aquarium? An airport? The nc 
should, preferably, be left to tho class. 
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Include as much in a group trip as you , “it'Sd'oTinteS 
while as if it were a world tour H " Mamp ,c, 

can be visited the same day, do so, y we w ere 

on the day we visited the automobile assemby p ^ W est 
able to include a stop at the original Edjson Latorah 
Orance New Jersey. There is a great deal to be seen 
among ’other things, the children saw * c ™° V,e ' v ' to g picture 
Edison made The Greet Tram Ttohhenj. 

ever made. The gentlemen now serving “ S 01 "” and their 
employed by, and worked with, Thomas Alva Ed > . 
reminiscenses were wonderful. Our tour leader ams . 

when the children asked him to autograph their p gr 


TlUr INFORMATION 


It is important that you cheek the i destination tc ' 
following information. If you do not have it, tel p 
for it. 


Trip Questionnaire 

1. How long does it take to get to your destination? 

2. Which means of transportation would be best? 

3. Is the trip appropriate for your grade level? 

4. What costs are involved? Are reduced or free adnussi 
available? 

5. Where can the pupils have lunch? Can they bring 1 > 
must they buy it? 

6. How many parents, if any, will you need? 

7. Would it he advisable to take several classes— for co ra 
panionship, or to share expenses? 

8. Do you need reservations? 

9. What is the best time of year to take the trip? Is there any 

period when it is not advisable? ? 

10. Will permission to go be granted by your supervisors. 

11. Is it within the financial means of the children? If not, ar® 

special funds available? , 

12. Have you visited this place before, or spoken to an a 
who has, to ascertain whether the trip is suitable for y our 
particular class? 
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13. What benefits will the children derive from the trip? mat 
will they actually learn? 

14. Will this trip present any problems in controlling the class? 
IIow can these problems be solved? 

15. mat type of assignment would be best, in relation to this 
trip? (See "Assigning Work," below.) 

When each of these details is worked out, the trip should go 
re atively smoothly. Then comes the planning with the class. The 
more we know about a place, the more we will get out of a visit 
ere. Isn t this true when we visit London or Paris? Haven’t we 
een icaring of these places for years? Shouldn’t students visit- 
**•*«* Connecticut, know about Stratford-on-Avon as 
I' e * sn 1 a tri P to the Cloisters similar to visiting a church in 
pa n or Italy? Teach the children the significance of the building 

o its art treasures. Spend time working with your slow 
atners explaining carefully to them what, specifically, they will 
' anc ^ wl *y *t k important. Relate this to previous knowledge— 
n o her words, tie in the trip with material the child already 
ievv ’ Tfas will make It truly meaningful. 


ASSIGNING WORK 

Prepare an assignment for the children to complete when they 
r Um rom ^ le trip. Give them, in class the day before, a series 
questions, the answers to which they will find while sightseeing, 
^iscuss and cover, beforehand, the background information and, 
^necessary, mimeograph and distribute it. Instruct the children, 
est 'd*}/ 113 * 6 n0lC ^" n S s which they learned, or which inter- 
anj Cm ' ^ ,ese devices will make the experience a more vital 
in ,/ neani ”8hd one. Museums are among the most amazing places 
stud 6 * entire wor ^> ant * yet trips there can be dull, unless the 
rea i. en * are S°ing to see specific things, answer questions and 
y o serve. Our work is to make sure they do so. 


PICTURE TAKING 

them 016 ] c ^‘^ en may have cameras, and would like to take 
°ug. By all means, permit them to do so. The teacher 
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might * his camem UK, ■ ^ S 

*#*» **- 

*£££ .nciaenta, ,esso„ .the 0. use of = a jg* 
throw open doors to learning and to ' f ric „cl who 

wise have been forever shut to the cluldrcm I from 

was labeled a slow learner for many yean- * t was 

severe attaclrs of asthma. Concentration upon lussetool ^ ^ 
consequently very difficult for hun-he becam cc tlvc 

tremely unwilling to learn or even 1 sensitive, 

teacher noticed that the eluld, who seemed to be ry ^ 
took a profound interest in pictures, ^hey tell storie , 

One afternoon, on a field trip with the class, the J" an 

the reluctant learner how to use a camera. To a > boasted 

accomplished photographer. This teacher has > 
that she taught children, not subjects. on a 

An interesting exhibit may be made of pliotograp m0 . 

trip. If you notify your children beforehand, they may 
tivated by this fact to bring their cameras. 


FOLLOW-UP LESSONS 

If the trip is not followed by a discussion and a ^?!l°" 0 ^g n d 
signment, it loses some of its value. Nor is, ‘ Why d> Y 
this trip interesting?” adequate. Challenge the children. 
them think about what they saw. If they were impresse ^ 
can you get them to tell you about it— or to show you. A^ crl ^ aceS 
is good. The students can discuss the pros and cons of t e 
of interest, tell you how the trip can be improved. Ask, too, ^ ^ 
surprising discoveries which they may have encountered. ^ 
never forget the thirteen year old girl who came up to me 
said, after a trip to a planetarium, “But I thought the moon ' 
made of cheesel” 

Have the slow learner write a summary of his reactions a 
ask him to review for you what he learned as a result of t ie _ 
This might be used in the class or school newspaper. By 
this kind of assignment, he is forced to think and he bene ts, 
by the physical act of writing. 
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AVOIDING LOSSES 

There are many ways of physically setting up the trip so that 
it is as easy as possible for you, the teacher. One method which 
has proved successful is to divide the class into groups of five 
or six pupils. These may be made up of friends, a procedure 
which young people like, or by calling o£F names alphabetically. 
Each unit of five or six is one group. Prepare your lists before- 
hand. Within the group one person, the sergeant-at-arms, is 
chosen whose function is to report to the teacher whenever a 
head check" is necessary. This is done at least seven or eight 
times during the day— before leaving, upon assembling at the 
destination, while touring, and when leaving for home. It takes 
one minute, when done in this manner, and it saves the teacher 
endless countings. 

As added insurance, we have found that if the area to be 
covered is a large one, it is good to select a “rendezvous point. 
Tins is a central location, to which anyone can go if he becomes 
separated from the class. A teacher or other adult will re, “ m 
this spot if anyone is missing. We did this when we took 500 
pupils to the Worlds Fair (New York. 1965). It worked very well. 
Only one boy strayed-he’d won a prize at one of the pavilions, 
and had stayed behind to claim it. He couldn’t find his group- 
"*b°» incidentally, should have waited for him. But he ven o 
the rendezvous point and there we found him. Emphasize to >our 
children the necessity for staying together, make frequent ieat 
checks, and you can actually relax and enjoy yourself- 

How to travel? If public transportation is available, it is usu. J 
the most inexpensive way to travel. There are times w ien ren 
a bus is preferable, and relatively easy. All arrangements can 
made by telephone, and we have found the bus compame 

'cry cooperative. 


VALUE OF TRIPS 

Any trip has its problems, big or small. It is c *^ a ' ' y 

teacher, and requires extra expenditures of energj. 

What values accrue? Let us see: 
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We must broaden the horizons for all of the children we teach, 
particularly the slow learners. There are a great many people who 
live and die within a small radius of their homes. Wc have it 
within our power to show them that there is more to the world 
than exists in their own backyards. Hopefully, they will then 
seek it. Children will often see things on class trips they have 
never seen before. Surely this is an important part of education. 

Slow learners love trips. They are something to look forward 
to, to break the monotony of everyday school. They are a chance 
to spread wings, and move out into the world. Is it not criminal 
for a child to grow up in New York City and never see a play 
with real-live actors, in a theatre? Watch the way pupils behave 
Just before a trip. The air of anticipation, the conversation, the 
attitudes are all related to it. For many children, this is really 
traveling. Talk about the trip, build up enthusiasm and make it 
as exciting as you can. This is easy if you have already visited 
the place, but even if you haven’t, it can still be done. Speak to 
someone who can give you details, and then discuss some, but 
not all, of the things the class will see. Whet their appetites. Treat 
the boys and girls as if they are mature young people, who know 
how to handle themselves in all situations. Give them the oppor- 
tunity to meet the challenge. 

Adolescents today are constantly seeking new experiences. 
Their rock and roll music and psychedelic art are examples of this. 
Let us give them experiences that are interesting but wholesome. 
Let us show them that adults are not stuffed shirts, that we, too, 
are seeking to expand our minds and our lives. Seeing an electric 
eel give off currents of electricity is thrilling. So is seeing a play 
like Man of La Mancha. These are the kinds of experiences we, 
as teachers, should and can introduce. 

We cannot neglect the use of trips as a device for teaching the 
slow learner, particularly because the impressions made are last- 
ing ones. When tied in with the curriculum, this is even truer. 
A natural history museum is the best place in the world for teach- 
ing the concept of life as it existed in prehistoric times. If you 
have ever doubted it, visit the dinosaur halls, and study the fos- 
sils. Can you picture how graphic this is— how long children will 
remember it? Rarely can we find teaching tools which are so 
impressive. After reading Julius Caesar, shouldn’t the pupils see 
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it performed? If a class is studying French, shouldn’t they have 
a chance to hear it spoken in a film? The experiences you can give 
them are endless. 

Another bonus a trip can offer is a chance to communicate with 
the slow learner in a relaxed, adult situation. You may find some 
boys or girls very anxious to sit and talk with you— to exchange 
ideas about things other than subject matter. If a teacher can 
develop rapport with the children, teaching in the classroom 
becomes even easier, and trips are a great help in doing this. 

By seeking out troubled children and really talking with them 
(not, by the way, to them), you may be able to find ways to get 
together, to get them to learn during the hours they spend in your 
class. Very often you will find they are troubled as well as trouble' 
some. A child who bursts out in school may be constantly the 
butt at home. A girl who screams epithets at a male teacher may 
actually be shouting them at her absent father. You may be able 
to learn more about a child and his problems on a bus trip than 
during the many hours you spend with him in the classroom. 
This, too, may make the entire trip worthwhile. 

Education is a many faceted thing. We learn by use of our 
senses-and far too often through the eyes alone. We try to have 
children read textbooks, but for the slow learner, textbooks are 
one facet, and not a particularly shining one at that. Shou we 
not strive for facets which will attract attention, cultivate ° w 
edge, and remain with the children throughout their * ,ves uc 
a one is the experiential. Experiences arc the jewels t e c i en 
will carry away from the school. You, the teacher, are m a posi- 
tion to dispense these jewels; and, in this context, trips are ia 
monds.” And they are diamonds for children of all ages. 

Older children may appear unaffected by these experiences 
because they are trying to project another kind of image. ey 
are “playing it cool.” Actually, they can and do ^become mvo ve 
and interested, if we are successful in our teaching! e ore y 
leave us, it is important that we give to them lasting impressions 
of the things we have found which interest us. We can, o cours , 
merely introduce them— let them glimpse the face ■ . ’ 

though, we are making the young people aware o e exis e , 
of museums, of theatres, of historical places, of the unusu 
of the interesting. We can help to graphically u o or 
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the fascination of the thousands of years of history of mankind. 

How many trips should a class take during a school year? For 
the sloiv learner, the more frequent they are, the better; hon- 
estly, we believe that one trip every two weeks is not excessive. 
However, this is, of course, up to you the teacher. If you find 
trips are valuable, and not too enervating for you, vve are sure 
you will experiment more and more in this area. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have tried to convince you of the value 
of taking your class on frequent trips, and have tried to show 
why it is particularly important to give your slow learners new, 
interesting experiences. As teachers we must help to build up 
within these children positive feelings toward cultural experi- 
ences; we can do this by taking them to places which will in- 
trigue them, which they will enjoy. 

In order to have a successful trip, it is necessary for you to 
motivate the children-to make them enthusiastic and cooperative. 
You are able to do this if you involve them in the choice of desti- 
nation, and in planning for the entire day. Offer a number of sug- 
gestions so that they are really selecting, not accepting your 
choice. We have included a listing of many types of places which 
are of interest to slow learners. 

Have the class help you with the detail work by answering, 
with you, the ten questions in a Trip Questionnaire. Prepare an 
assignment, and give it to the children in the classroom, the day 
before the trip. If there is a need for background material, be sure 
you give them that in advance, as well. 

Encourage the children to take their cameras with them, and, 
if you are able to do so, assist them with their photography. To 
avoid constantly “counting heads ” assign your children to small 
groups, and have one monitor from each report to you when you 
request a check. 

Just as traveling abroad is of educational value, so is traveling 
in ones own area. For some of your slow learners, these may 
easily be the most distant trips they will take. For others, these 
class excursions will serve as introductions to a new and far wider 
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world. You will discover, too, that you have greater opportunities 
to communicate with your children and develop rapport with 
them. As is true in ever)' aspect of teaching, motivation, planning, 
ingenuity, and creativity will pay big dividends in connection 
with group trips. You can insure the success of such endeavors 
if you make full use of each of these characteristics, and you need 
feci no anxiety, for your children will appreciate the opportunities 
you are giving them. 

These trips can be the magic carpet that transports our slow 
learners from their hum-drum, everyday life, to places lit with 
wonder and delight. We have observed that intellectual familiarity 
docs not breed contempt. On the contrary, it quickens our sym- 
pathies for people of other places and other creeds and colors, 
helping to unite us in understanding and love for one another. 
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developing tests 
for the slow learner 


Before a physician can cure an illness, he must make a careful 
and accurate diagnosis of the case. This is often done by having 
various tests performed in the medical laboratory. We, too, have 
illnesses to cure, diagnoses to make and consequently must do 
careful testing. A variety of tests are at our disposal. First let us 
consider the standardized tests; the printed tests we use most fre- 
quently to determine the children’s progress in reading and math- 
ematics. They compare the children with others in the same age 
group and grade. However, they do not take into consideration 
the child’s background, his environment and his creative talents. 
They are valuable for diagnosis, for they aid us in determining 
wherein the child’s specific problems lie. They are, however, only 
one of the tools we have, and their importance should not be 
over-emphasized. 

Teacher-made tests are far more valuable if they are well con- 
structed, because they give us information in regard to the mate- 
rial or skills the children have not mastered. Every test taken by 
the slow learner should be analyzed by the teacher if it is to be 
of maximum value, for this will help to determine the particular 
needs of the slow learner. Tests also give the youngsters an esti- 
mation of their own capabilities, and they see wherein their own 
problem areas lie. 

In another vein, tests may be used to stimulate the children's 
thinking if the questions are skillful and interesting. You are able 
to emphasize the most important points, concepts and ideas of the 
work you have been teaching, by including them in your tests. 

There are many types of questions you may use: true-false, 
182 
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completion, multiple choice, matching, interpreting diagrams or 
graphs, and then actually drawing them. The slow learner must 
be taught the techniques for answering essay and thought ques- 
tions. We suggest a method for marking papers which will mo- 
tivate the children, and cut down markedly on your work. Also 
included is a method for building a success pattern through test- 
ing. 

Where children have difficulty reading, we ask you to con- 
sider giving them individual, oral tests. They also need practice 
in writing answers, for without this practice they cannot succeed 
in future academic work. Children may also write questions for 
your examinations, which they enjoy, and from which they leam 
a great deal. You may wish to try open book tests, on occasion, 
to vary the routine. Above all, we want to emphasize the idea 
that tests should be given at the end of a unit of work, and not 
religiously each week, or every two weeks. They should be used 
to diagnose, to review and to reiterate— but never to keep chil- 
dren busy or to punish them. They should never be used to stig- 
matize children, hut rather as an incentive to acquire knowledge. 


USING TESTS FOR DIAGNOSIS 

In developing our tests we must be aware, and take into con- 
sideration, the intellectual level of the slow learner, so that he 
does not “block ” and so that he does not become discouraged. 
There are many arguments against tests— the fact that some peo- 
ple freeze up and cant do well on them, the fact that the resu s 
are often invalid, the fact that they take much time and ehort 
on the part of the teachers, time and effort better spent teac mg. 
But we are here to discuss the “pros” the case for tests— t e ac 
that they do have value, and can prove to be an exce en oo 
for teaching the slow learner when used wisely. However, e us 
stress the word “wisely,” for that is the key. . . ^ 

First, let us differentiate between standardized tests and those 
which are teacher-made. Almost every one of us has taken many 
of both types. Let us review the differences. Stan ar lze 
are the printed tests we use most frequently in such areas as re 
ing and mathematics. They are so named because they ia 
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given to a very large number of children, and, using the results 
of the testing, have been changed and worked on so that they 
are the product of much experimentation, much variation and 
correction. Questions which proved either too simple or too dif- 
ficult have been eliminated, and the resulting examination is sup- 
posed to give a good indication of the child’s ability in the specific 
area— compared with the abilities of the huge number of other 
children who were tested. Intelligence tests fall into this category. 

It has been found, however, that these tests are often inac- 
curate, because they rely on the cultural background of the child 
—an intellectual or educational background he may, through no 
fault of his own, lack. Such backgrounds, however, are often taken 
for granted— and this is particularly true in the case of standard- 
ized testing. 

There are a large number of such standardized tests, and their 
value lies in judicious use. We cannot compare the proverbial 
silk purse with a sow’s ear. Nor can we compare the achievements 
of all children— living anywhere in the world, and with different 
cultural and socio-economic backgrounds. Within your class, how- 
ever, the results of these tests may be used to indicate the direc- 
tions >Dur teaching must take— because they wall disclose the skills 
and knowledges your children are lacking— the holes in your boys’ 
and girls’ education. 

Very often the results of the standardized tests in reading and 
in mathematics are given in terms of "Grade Level.” We will say, 
"Mary Jane is reading one year below grade level.” What do we 
actually mean? We are saying Mary Jane’s results on the partic- 
ular test are equal to those of the large majority of pupils in the 
grade one year below hers. If Mary Jane is in grade 7, her results 
are equal to those of the majority of pupils in grade 6. 

Standardized tests are valuable when they are considered as 
only one tool at the teacher’s disposal. The results are often used 
by administrators to establish classes, and to determine the child’s 
level of achievement They may be, however, misleading, when 
considered w ithout reviewing the child’s achievements in his class 
\vork, and his previous grades. In no way do standardized tests 
give any indication of the children’s creative abilities. 

Since reading tests usually consider two particular aspects, 
vocabulary knowledge and comprehension, we may study the re- 
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suits of the tests to determine which skills the child needs to Ieam, 
and supply appropriate work and assistance. The same is true of 
the mathematics examinations. Because they are divided into vari- 
ous areas, the teacher is able to use the results to learn which 
skills he must teach— to the entire class or to the individual child. 
Billy can’t do fractions, while Patty doesn’t understand problems 
of area. When used in this way, the tests have far more value 
than if we look at the results and say, “Too bad, Billy is below 
grade level in math." The tests can be used as a barometer of 
tire children’s needs. 


HOW CAN TESTS BE OF VALUE? 


Mommy, do I have to go to school today? 

Of course, dear. Why? Is something bothering you? 

My stomach hurts. It hurts a lot. 

But, darling, you almost always feel sick on Fridays. What 
happens in school on Friday? 

That’s the day we get our spelling test. I feel so sick. 


What makes this little soap-opera vignette so sad axe two facts: 
One, it’s true! Two, the little girl is in the second gradel 
What are we doing to our children? Are we taking the joy out 
of learning and making it a source of frustration, of tension, or 
pressure, of ulcers? It has been said, “We teach as we have been 
taught— not as we have been taught to teach. Are we carrying 
forth a tradition of rigidity, of dull rote learning betraying a 
total lack of creativity? A test every Friday is dull, ineffective, and 


unnecessary. , 

Suit your testing to your teaching. You will surely need to o 
some testing, but adjust it to the material you are covering an , 
even more so, to the slow children you are teaching. 

1. Construct your tests so that they give you a very good idea 
of which content and skills your children have mastere , an 
which need reteaching, for it’s not impossible to find many pupi s 
within a class who did not grasp the work you have covere . 

When you give a test, analyze the results. Whc 
did the children miss? Was it all of the class, the majority, o 
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simply the slow learners? If it was the majority of the class, you 
may wish to reteach the work to everyone. If it is a smaller num- 
ber, you may decide to divide the class into groups, and teach 
only those children who need the additional help in this specific 
area. The others may be given enrichment material at this time. 
Your tests should reveal the weaknesses the slow learners have. 
You may wish to work with these children, individually. While 
the entire class is working, you may sit down with the child, 
teach him what he needs to learn and then assign homework re- 
viewing the material. When he brings that in, you would check 
it to be sure the child has mastered it. For example, there are 
children who constantly write run-on sentences. You may work 
with them on this, then give them mimeographed material to cor- 
rect. Here is a paragraph you might distribute to children who 
have just had a lesson on this subject: 

Our class was asked by our teacher to write a paragraph 
about our favorite television programs which we watch either 
daily, weekly, Sundays or on special occasions. I like to watch 
Batman, my sister— My Three Sons, my brother— Bonanza and 
my father-always turns on the news because he says we 
should be aware of what is going on in the world. We watch 
it too because he says so but I don’t like it it’s so boring to 
just see the war; my mother thinks so too. When I have my 
own television set III watch the late show, 111 watch the late 
late show, 1*11 watch the late, late, late show. 

2. If you give tests at the end of a unit of work, both you and 
your children will be able to tell whether or not they have mas- 
tered this unit of work, or if they need more work on a particular 
subject. It is to give them this awareness that the test has value. 

3. Tou can, by use of tests, stimulate the children’s thinking. 
If your questions are skillful and interesting, your children will 
respond to the stimulation. For example, any of these questions 
might motivate children: 

a. Ben Franklins Poor Richards Almanac is often quoted. 
What did he mean when he said, “Small strokes fell great 
oaks r 
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b. Our national motto is “E pluribus unum." Why was it 
chosen? 

c. We often hear quotations from the Bible. What is meant 
by this one, “I will not by evil be ever dismayed.” 

d. Each morning in many schools pupils recite tire “Pledge 
of Allegiance.” What is allegiance, and why do we owe it to 
our flag? 

4. It is often great fun to inject special questions, ringers into 
tests. For example, 

a. If a plane crashed on the border between the U.S. and 
Mexico, where would the survivors be buried? 

b. Brothers and sisters I have none, but that man’s father 
is my fathers son. Who am I? 

c. How will it be possible for a person to leave New York 
at 3 p.m. and arrive in Los Angeles at 2 p.m.— in other words 
to get there before he left? (Clue: when the trip takes less 
than three hours, and this is in the very near future, this will 
be true. There is a three hour time difference between the east 
and the west coasts, and when the trip takes two hours, you 
will arrive earlier than you leave. If you leave New York at 
noon, it is 9 a.m. in Los Angeles. Two hours later, it is 2 p.m. 
in New York, 11 a.m. in Los Angeles.) 

These questions have value, in addition to being fun. They, 
too, stimulate the children to think. Don’t be afraid to use them— 
but one at a time, and not on every test. On a long test, partic- 
ularly of the objective, short answer variety, the children react 
well to the change of pace this offers them. 

5. A test may serve as a graphic summary to help nail down 
certain ideas and concepts for your slow learners. 

By your choice of questions, you show which materia is mos 
important, and which is of lesser import. If, however, you stress 
trivia, you defeat this purpose. Certainly your essay questmns 
should be of the material which you feel is most sigtu cant, ou 
do not try to "trip up" your children. Your test is still a teac ing 
tool, a way of repeating, reiterating, rephrasing and restressing 
what you have already covered. 
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TEACHER-MADE AND PUPIL-MADE TESTS 

The customary teacher-made test may consist of various types 
of questions which are excellent for the slow learner. 

1. Tme-False. 

The pupil indicates whether a statement is true or false: 

a. The lead ship in Columbus’ group was the Pinta. 

b. An adverb modifies a noun or pronoun. 

c. The reciprocal of V4 is 3. 

2. A variation of this type of question is to correct a false state- 
ment, making it true. 

The lead ship in Columbus’ group was the Santa Maria. 

An adverb modifies a verb, adjective or another verb. 

The reciprocal of ^4 is 3. True. 

3. Completion: The pupil fills in the missing word. 

a. The President of the U.S. during the time of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase was 

b. e=mc* is the formula developed by 

4. Multiple Choice: The student must select the correct an- 
swer: 


(a) The nation with the largest population in the world to- 
day is: (a) U.S. (b) Argentina (c) India (d) Russia 
(e) China 

(b) The correct square root of 625 is: la) 15 lb) 20 

(c) 30 (d) 40 (e) none of these 

(c) The following characters are from the works of Charles 
Dickens: (a) Tiny Tim (b) Stryver (c) Mr. Macawber 
(a) none of these (e) all of these 
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5. Matching questions: 

Two columns of terms are listed. The pupil must relate one 
%vith the other. 


a. Van Gogh 

b. Picasso 

c. Whistler 

d. Gainsborough 

e. Rembrandt 


1. Portrait in Greys and Blacks 

2. The Night Watch 

3. La Guernica 

<1. The Potato Eaters 
5. The Blue Boy 


Very often the number of items doesn't coincide— so that one 
column is longer than the other, and one or two items are not 
matched. 


6. Diagram or graphs. 

The pupil is asked to: 

Draw and label a diagram of the eye. 

Draw a graph to show the population growth in New York 
in the last fifty years. 

7. Interpret a diagram or graph: 

Label it. 

Interpret the graph in Illustration 11*1, in terms of annual 
income and years of education. 


ESSAYS 


The slow learner must be trained in the technique of answer* 
ing thought questions and essays. It is a good idea to wor in i 
vidually with each slow child. Throughout his school career, ana 
also in his later life when he is seeking employment, he will be 
confronted with such questions. We do him a grave injustice it 
we do not train him to answer them. 

Emphasize the following points: 



Less then 8 1-3 4 yeors 

8 yeors years years 

| ELEMENTARY ) | 

| SCHOOL | 1 HIGH SCHOOL 


1-3 4 of 

years more 

yeors 

COLLEGE 
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Illustration 11-1 

1. Analyze the question— what is asked for? 

2. What is the logical answer? Why? 

3. After be writes his response, train him to reread it, and 
ask himself, “Has the question been carefully answered? Have 
I given the information asked for in the question?" 

4. Have 1 given enough information? Very often, the slow 
learner does not 


8. Thought questions. 

A thought question requires one or several sentences to answer 
it It may be a how or a why question: 


How did Harriet Beecher Stowe earn the remark, attributed 
to Abraham Lincoln, "So you are the little lady who started 
this war."? 


9. Essay questions; 
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A good essay question certainly is thought provoking, and re- 
quires as its answer a body of related information. 

What were the factors which brought about Hitlers rise to 
power? 

Of what value is our space program? 

Why is the population growing at such a rate that it is re- 
ferred to as the “population explosion"? What effects will this 
have on the world’s food supply? 

Never give a test, grade it, and put the marks into your record 
book. You lose most of the value of the test. Rather than that, 
have the children grade il, review the grades, have the pupils 
determine which areas they need to be retaught, and assign as 
homework correct completion of the questions on the test, is 
the worst pedagogy possible to give a test and never return 1 o 
the student. It is almost as bad to just give him a grade, without 
allowing him to see the paper. Tests are teaching tools, an s ou 
be used as such. 


grading tests 


It is possible to cut down on your work a peat deal by 
your students grade their own papers. To do t » s e ec ‘ ’ 

have found the following system extremely goo 



Illustration 11-2 
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pupils, makes the process of marking exciting, and stimulates dis- 
cussion and expression. 

1. After the test is finished, collect the papers by row's 
(Illustration 11-2). 

Give the papers of row X to row D. Change papers in the 
following order: 

Row D to row S; Row S to Row A; Row A to row R; Row 
R to X. 

Row D now has the papers of row X. 

Row S now has the papers of row D. 

Row A now has the papers of row S. 

Row R now has the papers of row A. 

Row X now has the papers of Row R. 

In other words, the first row exchanges papers with the 
third. The third row gives its papers to the fifth. The fifth gives 
its papers to the second, and the second to the fourth. 

You may use any variation of this, but do not have neigh- 
bors correcting each other's work. If you have had the pupils 
write in ink, then have them correct in pencil, or vice-versa. 

At the top of each page, have the pupil correcting the paper 
write: “Corrected by" and sign his name. He thereby has the 
responsibility for that particular paper. 

2. Assign point values to each answer. Try to have these 
simple— no half points, for example: 

Instruct the pupils: If an answer is correct, do not put any 
mark on it. If it is wrong, indicate the amount of credit to be 
deducted by writing —5, —3 or whatever value the question 
has. A short quiz might look like Illustration 11-3. 

3. Add the deductions and circle the total. 

If the entire examination were short ansi vers, this total is 
deducted from 100, and the grade placed on the top of the 
paper. When there is an essay question, it is suggested that 
the teacher mark it, although it is possible and profitable for 
the pupils to do so. It is more complicated, however. You must 
outline what points must be in the essay for it to get full credit, 
and how much each of these is worth. 

4. After the papers have been marked, return them to the 




Illustration 11-3 
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owners for final checking. This is when the action Occurs. You 
may give part credit, if you wish. A pupil will say, 1 have “such 
and such on my paper. May I have some credit for it?" It 
becomes a game, but an interesting one. Make sure the pupils 
check the arithmetic, the addition of the points lost, and their 
correct subtraction from 100. 

S. The value of this method lies in several areas. 

a. In correcting the papers, you repeat the correct answers 
twice. You thereby reinforce the learning experience, and you 
save a lot of time by haring your pupils do the correcting. 

h. You stimulate active participation. The students, you 
will find, will fight for a single point. We called it "finding 
points,” and most of them tried very hard to find even one. 

c. Even the slow learners are fully capable of handling this 
if the marking progresses slowly. 

BUILDING A SUCCESS PATTERN 
THROUGH TESTING 

There are many children who begin their pattern of academic 
failure early in their lives, and never seem to recover from it 
Success eludes them as the sun on a rainy day. Yet as the sun is 
there, above the clouds, so too should success be waiting to come 
out. How can we bring it out? One way is by teaching children 
how to study. Another is by ingeniously teaching them how to 
take tests. 

If you are teaching slow children, or any youngsters who need 
additional help (because, until now, they have tasted few of the 
fruits of success), there are a number of possible methods you 
may try: 


Be sure your children 
understand the material 
you have taught them 

Determine this by questions, by review, by rephrasing and re- 
peating the most important concepts-and by discussing them. 
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Give your children rexographed 
or mimeographed information 
for them to study 

Do not make it too complicated, too overwhelming. Be con- 
Crete, as specific as you can be. 

For example, in handling a relatively difficult concep e 
structure of matter— one might hand out this review sheet: 


Matter 


1. What is matter? 

Scientists say matter is anything which takes up space and 

The entire universe, and everything in it is . m3de . “^ 
matter-stone, wood, plants, animals, even the atr we breath 
is made of matter. 

2. What is the smallest part of matter? 

We coll the smallest particles of 
axe molecules of stone, or wood, slon or leaf, go ' d “PP ■ 
of oxygen. We cannot see these partides '"I’™' ““ “ d 
very powerful microscope because they are so small. 

3. What moves matter? 

TOen matter moves, tee 

When you wait, when the w md sM but 

energy is needed. Energy is force, and sve 
we see its effects. 


QUESTIONS 


I A niece of cotton has in **' 

2! To^move° that piece of cotton requires 

3. Our bodies are made ot 

^Tmole^madeofmait^Ve. 
b. Matter is made up of molecules? Yes 


No 

No 
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c. Both Yes No 

d. Water is a form of energy or matter? 

5. What do you know about molecules which proves they are 
very small? 

6. You know matter takes up space, and * 


Should most pupils be able to answer these questions (seventh 
grade science)? Aren’t they simple enough to help build a suc- 
cess pattern? The teacher would have to try them to determine 
this. But once, having learned the children’s level, he should 
work at or below it, to help them to see that they can learn, they 
can succeed. Remember, such a sheet as the one outlined above 
is used for review purposes only. 

Then, when giving a test, he would ask such questions as: 

What takes up space and has weight? 

What is the smallest amount of water possible? 

What do we call a force which moves matter? 

What we are doing here is asking for exactly the information 
we have fed the pupils. Why? To help them to see that they can 
learn, they can succeed; to build up their self-confidence. Skillful 
questioning is one ingenious means of review. A test can consti- 
tute the resume of a month’s work. Incidentally, as a resume of a 
unit of work, the children might compose the questions for the 
test. 


Give oral tests 

Pupils who have difficulty reading do not necessarily have dif- 
ficulty with subject matter. It will often surprise you when you 
see this. They can answer questions, if they do not have to read 
them. Once they have to read they are defeated. 

If you wish to test such students, why not read the questions 
aloud? With slower classes, try for, but do not demand, perfect 
spelling. 

It is true— reading questions aloud obviously helps to ignore 
the fundamental problem, but it also lets you test the subject 
you are teaching, rather than the reading. 
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You may choose to give personalized tests. Call your students 
up to the desk, and question each, individually. This can only 
be successful if the rest of the class is gainfully employed, and is 
useless under other conditions. But, using this method, you are 
able to vary your testing to fit the needs of your children and to 
assist them in the technique of answering questions. For example, 
if a child defines the word ‘'composition” by the expression to 
make ” you point out that the word “composition’’ is a noun, and 
that we define a noun with another noun, never by a verb, so the 
correct definition would lie “something that is made. As we 
have said, even within the group you will find much variation. 
The important thing is that you are interested in helping t ie 
child to feel that he is not “stupid,” that he can succeed in aca- 
demic work. You help nourish his self-esteem which may ave 
been damaged by repeated failure. What is more important 


Have them write! 

All children, and especially the slow learner need to da > a great 
deal of writing. They need to learn the skill o pu i g 
together. On each written test you give, have one ' v 

must be answered in a sentence or two. In homewor ’ 

start the children writing-perhaps utilizing such leadmg state 
nients as: "I think molecules are ve ry small because 

Children who rarely Amlopment of 

them for long, oral answers h®lp s , , need. For 

their communication skills, '^ “ in g themselves-and surely 
people who have no problems e.p (q empal hize, to feel 

most teachers fall into tins 8™*P h| tIl0ugte into 

the way a child feels who ^ ^ to S teacll ~ the whole 
words. But we must empliatmze, 

child" rather than mere'y rar fi „, asl him 

To train a child to ' men casualIy while 

questions "^.^Xidilly, tod Mm his pencil, and in an 
working with h m ■» , let . s write th esc answers 

informal, friendly “l'”."”' . .. 

down, so that you can tosh your test. 
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To teach children to write, the same procedure may be fol> 
lowed. Discuss the topic with them, drawing from them their 
ideas, verbally, whenever possible. If the ideas are good, praise 
them at every opportunity. Contribute a few thoughts yourself, 
to further stimulate their thinking. Then have them put down on 
paper the ideas which you discussed together, saying, “If we 
found these ideas interesting, someone reading them will also 
find them worthwhile.” 

When children make requests of you, have them put the de- 
sired favor in the form of a friendly letter. Do the same when 
they wish to communicate with anyone else in the school— for 
example, they might sometimes wash to invite the principal or 
another teacher to a class party. 

You might also have them write letters to sick classmates or 
friends. 

The copying of notes from the board, the answering of written 
questions, and even the old-fashioned method of copying model 
letters will tend to make a child more comfortable when be picks 
up his pen. 

All of these devices will help the child to answer test questions 
with greater facility. 


Writing their own questions 

It often proves interesting to have children write their own 
questions, and submit them to you. You select from these to make 
up your test. Its fun— using the childrens words. You will find 
they will use your style— almost exactly. Many times more than 
one child will submit the same questions— and you may comment 
with a smile, to them, “Great minds with but a single thought.” 
Youngsters get a "kick” out of recognizing their work, and, if they 
miss the question, it becomes hilarious— providing it doesn't hap- 
pen too often. 

Open hook tests 

In our colleges, open book tests are given frequently. On our 
level It should be the same genus, but a far simpler species. Give 
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questions the answers to which the children can find without 
being excellent readers. Use the novelty of the situation, and give 
additional help to those who particularly need it. 


Parental signatures 


Because parents so frequently complain that they are not aware 
of their children's weekly progress, we suggest you have at least 
one test paper per month signed and returned to you. Lea\e room 
for the signature, and for parental remarks. If you have any com- 
ments, wile them on the paper, immediately above the place or 
the parents signature. 

For example, at the end of a mimeographed test, >ou ma> use 
this form: 


Parent's signature 


Teachers comments 


In this way the test becomes a means of communication be- 
tween you anti the parent-wild, is absolutely cssent.al in the 
case of the slow learner. 


SUMMARY 

Our prime purpose, so often, for giving test * ' ^o\v 

assign a grade to every student. However, we have rted to show 
the many other ways in which they may be used m y * 
-to diagnose, to review, to stimulate, to mo 1 . [00 ] s 

cess pattern, and to communicate with parents. y 
well worth using. 
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CONCLUSION 

In writing of the methods we have used, or seen used success- 
fully to teach the slow learner, we have first tried to help you 
recognize him and be aware of bis problems. We have suggested 
techniques to plan lessons, in terms of yearly and daily work. We 
have outlined procedures for wholesome discipline, and given 
many methods to be utilized in each subject area. Because it is so 
important, that you gain the cooperation of the parents, we have 
explained our ways of accomplishing this. We’ve attempted to 
list procedures to make trips simple and pleasant. Testing, too, is 
discussed with strategies which we hope you will enjoy adopting. 

Above all, we want to leave you with these thoughts: Let us 
use every wholesome and salutary influence to foster in our slow 
learners a love of learning— a teachers charm, his warmth, his 
whole-hearted interest and understanding of the child, his peda- 
gogical powers, his smile— these are his weapons to fight ignorance 
and its far-reaching disasters. 
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Natural phenomena, slides of in 
science study, 125 
Newspaper, social studies, estab- 
lishing, 106 

Non-fiction of other times and 
other places to stimulate slow 
learners, 103-104 

O 

Occupations, study of in social 
studies, 110 

One new word a day to learn 
vocabulary, 82 
Open boolc tests, 198-199 
“Opinion” and “fact,” distinguish- 
ing between, 88-91 
Oral tests, 198-197 
Other times and otheT places, 
books about to stimulate slow 
learners, 103-104 

P 

Panel discussions to stimulate slow 
learner, 101-102 

Paragraph, selection of main idea 
of, 87-88 

Parental signatures, 199 
Parents, contacting for discipline 
problems, 39-40 

Parents of slow learners, dealing 
with, 153-186 
aid, enlisting, 154-158 

cooperation of parent, 157 
defensive attitude, avoiding, 
158 

education of parent, 157-158 
pride in child's accomplish- 
ments, 156-157 


Parents of slow learners, dealing 
with (Cont.) 

communicate, learning to, 161- 
163 

constructive attitude, 158-160 
how to study, plan on, 1 63-166 
parent visitation program, 160- 
16 ! 

Parts of book, using efficiently, 95- 
96 

Personal handling of behavior by 
teacher, 38-42 
fair play vital, 38-39 
parents, contacting, 39-40 
Physical handicaps often reason for 
slow learners, 14 
Picture taking on trip, 175-176 
Pivotal questions, 28-29 
Plays, producing, for individual 
participation, 45-46 
Plurals, developing, excellent meth- 
od of teaching speaking, 54 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 65, 79 
Poetry, teaching, 63-69 
background, 65-66 
class poem, writing, 66 
games, 68-69 
Illustrating. 65 
moral force, poetry as, 69 
"poetry pouches," 67-68 
vocabulary, teaching, 68 
writing, 66 

Poise, developing, through public 
speaking, 53 

Poor behavior, refusal to accept, 
37-38 

“Poor little rich girl," actual ex- 
istence of, 3-4 
Popular Mechanics, 118 
Positive approach to children vital, 
37 

Poverty often underlying cause of 
slow learning, 1 

Practical arithmetic, emphasizing, 
133 

PraU on Parade, 66n 
Pregnant woman, malnourished, 
and development of embryo, 
link between, 3 

President’s Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram, 129 
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Pride of teacher in child’s accom- 
plishments, 156-157 
Profile of slow learner, 2-10 
background and heritage, igno- 
rance of, 8-9 

communicate, inability to, 4-5 
experience, lack of, 5-8 
impoverished home, 2-4 
motivation, lack of, 9 
reading, inability for, 9-10 
Public speaking, encouraging, 53 
Pupil-made tests, 188-189 
Purposeful wiling essential for 
teaching composition, 54-55 
Puzzles for teaching arithmetic, 
145-146 


Q 

Questioning, pivotal, 28-29 
Questions, children writing their 
own, 198 

Quizzes, unexpected, in arithmetic 
classes, 149 

R 

Reaching all children, necessity for, 
42-43 

Reading, inability for characteristic 
of slow learner, 9-10 
Reading, teaching in every subject 
area, 71-98 

key to all knowledge, 72 
skills, teaching in all areas, 84-97 
contextual clues, using, 85-87 
critical reading and thinking, 
88-91 

directions, following, 92-94 
idea, main, of paragraph, se- 
lection of, 87-88 
materials, preparing your own, 
77, 84-85 

parts of book, using efficiently, 
93-96 

repetition essential, 96 
reports, assigning, 96-97 
safety and health readings, 94- 

su mm arizing material, 91 
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Reading, teaching in every subject 
area (Cont.) 

success pattern, building, 73-76 
motivating reading skills pro- 
gram, 73-74 
recording results, 74-76 
teaching, 76-80, 84-97 
experience charts, 76-77 
individualized reading, 78-80 
libraries, class, 80 
materials, preparing your own, 
77, 84-85 

unfamiliar words, reviewing, 
77-78 

vocabulary, teaching in language 
arts, 80-82 

family of words, meeting new 
one each week, 81 
loving words, 82 
one new word a day, 82 
"word wallets," 80-81 
vocabulary in other subjects, 82- 
84 

Reading aloud excellent method of 
teaching children to listen, 51 
Reading to one another excellent 
way of learning to listen, 51 
Real objects, using, to teach arith- 
metic, 140-141 

Recognition of slow learner, 1-18 
profile of, 2-10 
background and heritage, ig- 
norance of, 8-9 
communicate, inability to, 4-5 
experiences, lack of, 5-8 
impoverished home, 2-4 
motivation, lack of, 9 
reading, inability for, 9-10 
teacher, considerations for, 10- 
16 

individual, respect for, 10-11 
needs of children, supplying, 
11-12 

professional behavior, 13-14 
special treatment, 14-16 
Records, playing of excellent meth- 
od of teaching listening, 51 
Refusal by teacher to accept poor 
behavior, 37-3S 

Repetition essential for learning 
any skill, 96 
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Reports, assigning to encourage 
reading, 96-97 

Research projects, introducing child 
to, 62-63 

Ripley’s "Believe It or Not,” 12$ 
Royal Canadian Air Force exer- 
cises, 129 

S 

Safety, readings for, 92-95 
“Sandwich," origin of, 82 
Savings banks, learning about in 
arithmetic class, 143-144 
Science for slow learners, teaching, 
112-132 

astronomy and astrology, 124 
biology, 129-131 
collections and constructions, 123 
consumer education, 125-126 
curiosity, fostering. 128 
demonstrations, 118-120 
diet and exercise, 128-129 
displays in classroom, 121-122 
exercises, developing, 129 
experiments, 114-118 
geological history, local, 123 
interest for children, topics of, 
120-121 

items of interest, 120 
microscopes, chemicals and dis- 
sections, 122 

museum, school or class, 127-128 
narcotics, 127 

natural phenomena, slides of, 125 
smoking, 128 
space program, 124-125 
survival, 126 
Scott, Sir Walter, 58 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
148 

Self-confidence, developing, 

through public speaking; 53 
Self-damage severe with retarded 
reader, 71 

Self-esteem of each child, need for 
nourishing, 44-48 
Seneca, 56 

Shakespeare, 51-52, 63 
"Show and Tell” excellent method 
to teach speaking, 52 


Signatures of parents, 199 
Signs, learning to read, 91-93 
Sinclair, Upton, 126 
Skills of reading, teaching in all 
areas, 84-97 

contextual dues, using, 85-87 
critical reading and thinking, 88- 
91 

directions, following, 92 
idea, main, of paragraph, selec- 
tion of, 87-88 

materials, preparing your own, 
77, 81-85 

parts of book, using efficiently, 
95-96 

repetition essential, 96 
reports, assigning, 96-97 
safety and health, readings for, 
94-95 

summarizing reading materials, 
91 

Slogans, study of excellent motiva- 
tional device, 108 
Smoking, study of in science class, 
128 

"So Long, It’s Been Cood To Know 
You," 101 

Social studies, using to stimulate 
interest of slow learners, 99- 
111 

books of other times and places, 
103-104 

city, exploring, 105-106 
elections, 107-108 
guessing games, 102 
legacies, leaving to school, 109 
living and working harmoniously, 
100 

minority groups, history of, 107 
music, teaching through, 100- 
101 

newspaper, establishing, 106 
occupations, 210 
panels, debates and “town hall” 
meetings, 101-102 
total immersion geography, 104- 
105 

vignettes, 108-109 
“Songs and Stories of the Civil 
War," 101 
“South Pacific," 103 
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Space program, study of in science, 
124-125 

Speak, teaching children to, 52-54 
Speaking, encouragement of, 4-5 
Speeches, famous, listening to in 
order to teach art of listening, 

51-52 

Spelling bee to aid in learning 
vocabulary, 84 
Sports Illustrated. 79, 97 
Standardized tests, use of in diag- 
nosis, 183-185 
Steinbeck, John, 103 
Study, plan on how to, 163-168 
Success pattern, building through 
testing, 194-199 

Success pattern for each child. 

need to build, 44-45 
Success pattern in reading, build- 
ing, 73-76 

motivating reading skills pro- 
gram, 73-74 
recording results, 74-76 
Summarizing reading materials, 91 
Survival science, teaching, 120 
Survival words, teaching to slow 
learner, 94-95 


T 


Talents of slower children, dis- 
covering, 30 

Talking with slow learners excel- 
lent method of teaching to Iis- 
ten, 51 

a pes of dramatic presentations. 
Playing of excellent method of 
teaching listening. 51 
teacher, considerations for in 
teaching slow learners, 10-16 
individual, respect for, 10-11 
nW ] 2^ C ^^^ ren ’ su Pplymg, 11- 

Professional behavior, 13-14 
special treatment, 14-16 

and pupil-made 
tests, 188-189 

ea "!?^m nes t0 ^guise arithmetic 
dnllmg, 138-139 
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Television programs, good quality, 
excellent method to teach lis- 
tening, 51 

Television as source of stimulation 
for culturally deprived chil- 
dren, 7 
Telstar, 7 

Tests for slow learners, developing, 
182-199 

diagnostic, 183-185 
essays. 189-191 
grading, 191-194 
open book tests, 198-199 
parental signatures, 199 
success pattern, building, 194- 
199 

teacher-made and pupil-made, 
188-189 

value of, 185-187 
The Creat Train Robbery, 174 
“The Highwayman,” 64 
The Jungle, 126 

“The Owl and the Pussycat,*’ 64 
The Source, 103 
The Vanishing American, 103 
To Sir, With Love, 47 
Tongue twisters excellent method 
of teaching speaking, 53-54 
Topics for compositions, assigning, 
60-61 

Topics of scientific interest for chil- 
dren. pursuing. 120-121 
Total immersion geography, 105- 
106 

“Town Hall” type meetings to 
stimulate slow learners, 101- 
102 

Transplants, study of in science 
classes, 129-131 

Trips, group, for slow learners, 167- 
181 

cultural background, 167-170 
follow-up lessons, 176 
information, 174-175 
losses, avoiding, 177 
motivation, 170 
picture taking, 175-178 
value, 177-180 
where to go, 170-174 
work, assigning, 175 
TV Guide, 79 
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Twain, Mark, 79 

“Twenty questions" to stimulate 
slow learner, 102 

U 

Unfamiliar words, reviewing, 77-78 

Unruly group generally uninter- 
ested group, 47-48 

V 

Value of tests, 355-387 

Value of trips, 177-180 

Vignettes to make social studies 
exciting, I OS-1 09 

Visitation program for parents, 160- 
161 

Vitamin awareness, teaching in sci- 
ence class, 128 

Vocabulary, teaching in language 
arts, 80-82 

family of words, meeting new 
one each week, 81 
loving words, S3 
one new word a day, 82 
through poetry, 68 
“word wallets," 80-81 

Vocabulary, teaching in subjects 
other than language arts, 82- 
84 

Vocabulary, use of to motivate com- 
positions, 58-59 


W 

Warm-up exercise, 32-34 

Weavers, 101 

Welfare of entire group prime con- 
sideration, 40-48 

Where to go on class trip, 170-174 

"Word wallets “ 80-81 

Work after trip, assigning. 175 

Working and Using harmoniously, 
100 

Writing, teaching. 54-63 

“class writer," selection of, 50 
letter writing, 59-60 
motivating, 50 
purposeful, 54-55 
research projects, 62-63 
topics for compositions, assign- 
ing, eo-ei 

vocabulary, use of to motivate 
composition, 58-59 

Writing on tots, encouraging, 197- 

Wutheting Heights, 61 
Y 

Yearly plan, developing, 21 

Young, Brigham, 102 

Z 

Zero, teaching concept of, 150-151 



